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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


The  School  Readers,  of  which  this  little  book  is  the  second 
number,  have  been  prepared  with  much  care  and  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  Southern  Schools.  They  take  the 
pupil  at  the  threshold  of  his  reading  course  and  lead  him 
ually,  step  by  step,  along  the  way,  making  every  thing  plain 
before  him,  until  he  becomes  a  well  instructed  and  accomplished 
reader. 

The  author  has  patiently,  zealously,  laboriously,  with  a  noble 
spirit  of  devotion  and  a  rare  appreciation  of  its  requirements, 
brought  her  task  nearly  to  completion.  In  addition  to  the  best 
works  in  our  own  language,  Bhe  has  had  at  command  a  choice 
library  of  juvenile  books  in  French  and  Gcrmau,  of  which  she 
has  made  good  use.  The  translations  to  be  found  in  this  series 
are  among  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Readers. 

"We  are  happy  to  be  the  medium  of  introducing,  these  books 
to  the  public  and  we  regret  that  the  restrictions  of  the  blockade 
and  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  publication  in  these  times, 
forbid  their  appearance  in  a  style  equal  to  their  merit,  We  pre- 
fer to  publishthem  without  pictorial  embelishments  other  than  a 
simple  frontispice :  first,  because  the  expense  would  so  greatly 
enhance  the  cost  of  the  books  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  general  public ;  and  secondly,  because  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  now  to  procure  illustrations  worthy  of  the  name. 
When  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  suitable  cute  in 
.stereotype  plates  from  abroad  when  a  new  edition  will  be  pub- 
lished supplying  all  present  omissions.' 

Mobile,  October,  1SG3. 
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PREFACE 


From  the  ease  with  which  children  in  theirm 

1:  several  languages  al  once,  it  is  i  bvioue  that  th#  organs 
are  never  so  flexible   ai  From  ii 

then,  should  a  child  be  tanght  to  pronounce  as%well  as  to  enunci- 
ate con  • 

The  study  of  elocution,  wh  i    »nslv  begnn  in  this 

book,  <an  ti  Method  of 

■  bieh   lias  driven  it  away  to  more  advanced  i 
■>ls,   while  younger  children  are  allowed  to  a 
habits  of  pronunciation,  Which  they  are  expected  at  some  future 
period  to  cm  learn.  * 

Although  the  Second  Reader  contains  many  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion, THUKfi  words  only  iii  the  book,  wijl  he  found  of  more 
than  two  syllables.  No  monosyllable  will  be  found  of  more 
than  s<  ,  and  the  long  I   m  the  whole  h 

the  word  "  Christmas.  J' 

These  facts  will  show  with  ■  the  d  fficull 

reading  have  beea  graduated,     ft  is  hoped  that  in  tli' 
system  of  pr  will   be   found  uninterrupted,    fn  i 

birst  Reader  to  the  last.     This  obje  is  kept  stead- 

ily in  view  by  the  compiler. 

'     There  is  much  repetition  in  the  elementary  exerch 
is  inteutiOnal,  and  is  d<  der  to  the  srudeiil 

All  teach  i    ntary  sounds,  without    • 

chewed:  it-is  dull  to  the  child  tut  of. application.    The 

incorporation  of  the  troublesome  element   into  a  word.   .-.. 
the  word  into  a  short  sentence,  though  if  may  not  look  so  1 
will  do  the  work  of  instruction  qui 
more  agreeably*" 

It  will  be  conceded  that  if  it   is  important  to  read  a  la- 
well,  it  is  of  still    more  importance  to  speak  it  correctly.     Tiic 
teachers  who  may  use  these  Readers  are  «tea  to 

correct  in  the  familiar  speech  of  their  pupils  the   i  . 
follow. 

■    The  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  "them"  fi  >r  'he  demon.  I 
iem  things,"  &c. 

The  addition  of  syllables  or  letters  to  w  drowndefl," 

"wcrost,"  "anywheres,*'  "s-unowberes,"  & 

The  omission  oi' ;i  h  ;•.;•.  ',/,"' and  a  ! 

of  other  participial  nouns. 

— ~  


a--  — —       '  ■       ■  - — : — ~7n 

The  singular  verb  with  a  plural  noun  or  pronoun,  as:  "we 
was,"  "the. boys  was,". &c. 

The  objective  form  of  pronoun  for  the  nominative,  as  :  "him 
and  me  weut,'v&c. 

The  use  of  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  "to  be,"  as :  "it 
was  me,''  "it  was  them." 

'Those  frightful  ellipses,  as  heard  in  "tell  urn,''  for  "  tell  them" 
and  "tell  him." 

The  pre  fix  *a  where  it  has  no  business  to  be,  as:  "dioalJcin,1' ' 
"a-talUm?*  &c. 

Of  the  other  errors  pointed  out  in  the  lessons  of  the  book,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

One  general  rule  however  must  be  attended  to  : 

Children  should  be  required  to  utter  distinctly  what  they  wish 
to  say.  By  so  doing,  they  will  in  time  acquire  purity  of  artic- 
ulation. 

The  lessons  in  script  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
that  the  teacher  might  select  his  own  time  for  presenting  them 
to  his  pupils.  A.  V.  C. 

Mobile,  May  7th.1SG3. 


PREFACE  FOE  THE  CHILDREN. 


If  you  wish,  my  dear  children,  to  read  well,  you  must  pro- 
nounce every  syllable  of  y»tir  words  distinctly,  so  that  every 
one  shall  hear  and  understand  what  you  say. 

Be  careful  to  mind  your  stops. , 

'  Do  not  slight  those  difficult  It's,  for  whose  benefit  Ihave  writ- 
ten so  many  lessons. 
Give  to  each  vowel  its  own  sound.. 

1.  Say  amusement,  not  wn-nvuse- vaunt. 

2.  Say  return,  not  rat-turn. 

3.  .Say  civil,  not  eival. 

.  4.  Say  polite,  not  put-lite. 

5.  Sajt-Wtee,  not  bloo,  &c,  &c. 

(The  teacher  can  multiply  these  examples  ad  infinitum.) 

6.  Ring  out  the  i-n  g  in  do  ing,  Y\\n-ning,  see-ing,  look-ing,' 
com  ing,  <fcc. ,  &c. 

Above  all  things,  be  attentive  to  the  notes  winch  head  the 
lessons  in  this  book.  Your  teachers  will  read  and  explain  them 
to  you, 

"Observation.— The  children  who  use  this  Reader,  will  not 
he  able  to  read  this  preface  for  themselves.  The  teacher  is  re- 
quested to  read  it  for  them. 
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SECOND'  BBADER. 


PAET   FIRST1. 


LESSON     1st. 

Observation. — The  words  in  columns  are  de- 
signed as  lessons  in  orthoepy.  They  may  be 
spelled  or  not,  at  tire  pleasure  of  the  teacher;  but 
they  must  bo  pronounced  over  and  over  until  their 
difficulties  are  mastered. 

Then,  and  then  alone,  must  the  lessons  bo  read. 

The  first  exercises  in  orthoepy  have  especial 
reference  to  the  11.  Nothing  but  practice  will 
enable  our  Southern  children  (so  accustomed  to 
ignore  its  existence)  to  enunciate  it  without  harsh-, 
ness. 

her  bar  •  arc  air 


cur 

car 

mar 

ear 

fur 

far 

tar 

oar 

sir 

par ' 

err 

urnv 

• 
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LESSON     2nd. 


PUNCTUATION. 

THE  NOTES  ARE  ALL  TO  BE  READ  V,Y  THE    TEACHER  TO  THE 
PUPILS. 

Note. — "We  must  read  as  we  talk  ;  stopping  sometimes  long  enough 
to  count  one  ;  sometimes  long  em. ugh  to  count  two  ;  someSim.es  long 
enough  to  count  three  ;  sometimes  even  lon^enough  to  eouut  four. 

Just  as  you  have  learned  JrrttT  letters  so  you  must  nn.w  learn  the 
names  and  value  of  the  signs  which  will  teach  you  how  long  yo^are  to 
stop  on  your  wbids  when  you  read. 

Of  these  signs  of  Punctuati-r,  four  will  suffice  you  for  the  present. 
They  are  quite  as  easy  to  iearn  as  your  Alphabet. 


First :  a  comma 
will  count  one. 

Second':  a  semicolon 
will  count  two.     - 

Third:  a  colon 

Will  COUnt    THREE. 

Fourth  :  a  period 
will  count  four. 


on  which  you 
on  which  you 
on  which  you 
on  which  you 


Observation. — The   teacher   will    now    draw 


these  sie;ns  on  the  black  board,  and 


of  each 


child  in  the  class  to  give-  their  names  and  value. 

As  a  reminder  to  the  pupils,  the  value  of  the 
first  comma,  semicolon,  &c,  that  occurs  in  every 
lesson  will  be  marked  by  a  number  above  it. 

At  the  33rd  lesson  these  reminders  will  be  dis- 
continued. 
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LESSON     3rd. 

GIVES   EXAMPLES   cF  THE     I'ERIOD,    AND    EXERCISES  ON   THE   R. 
Note.— After  every  period  count  one,  two,  three,  four. 

1.  A  top.4  My  cup.4   His  cat.4  The  rat.4 

2.  Her  box.  Her  pan.  The  man.  My  kid. 

3.  The  mat.  My  axe.  His  saw.  The  gun. 

4.  Her  son.  A  log;  His  hoe.  Her  toe. 

5.  The  hay.  The  wax.  The  cur.  The  oar. 

6.  The  key.  The  air..  The  ice.  No  sir. 

7.  My  cur.  The  fly.  Her  egg.  A  sty. 

8.  His  urn.  Her  pet.  A  pie.  My  ear. 

9.  An  eel.  The  sea.  Her  leg.  The  bee. 

10.  The  sky.  My  fur.  A  pea.  An  elk. 

11.  The  .tea..  A  lad.  A  ra^.  A  bar. 

12.  An  awl.  His  bag.  A  cab-  An  ape. 

13.  Her  cap.  My  hat.  The  car.  Her  map. 

14.  The  end.  A  tar.  The  pap.  Her  jug. 

15.  A  well.  Her  fan.  She  ran.  Her  ink. 


NOTB. — Th  •  we  d  put  is  to  bo  pi 
and  log  not  caxrj  and  lawg. 


LESSON     4th. 

ike/bo',  not  like  but.    Dog 


1.  Put  me  to  bed.4 

2.  He  is  a  bad  dog. 

3.  The  man  is  old. 

4.  Get  me  an  egg 

5.  I  see  a  fat  pig.    11 

6.  See  the  red  .cow. 

7.  The  boy  can  run.  12 

8.  But  the  man  can  13 

not. 


.  I    may    put    on 
.    my  cap.4     , 
.  Do  not  put  the 

cat  on  the  bed. 
.  The  fiy  is  on  the 

log. 
.  The  sun  is  set. 
.  Put  his  top  on 

the  rug. 


' 
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3  4.  The  cab  has  an 
ape  in  it.4 

15.  The  cow  ate  the 
hay. 

16.  Put  my  toy  in 

the  bag. 

17.  I  see  the  bee  in 

the  air. 


18.  Put  his  hat  on 
the  log.4 

19.  Put  the  key  in 

the  box. 

20.  I  see  a  fly  on  his 

hat. 

21.  The  tea  is  in  the 
cup. 

22.  I  see  the  big  dog. 


LESSON    5th. 

THE    COMMA   AND    THE    PERIOD. 
Note. — A'ter  tks  Comma  count  o:vi:,  after  the  Period  count  four. 

1.  Put  the  ham  in  the  pan,*  to  fry  for  tea.4 

2.  Put  the  oar,  the  hoe  and  the  gun  in 

the  car 

3.  His  map  was  in  a  bag,  on  the  rug,  by 

me. 

4.  I  had  a  bit  of  pie,  and  a  cup  of  tea. 

5.  Put  the  jug  on  the  mat,  and  the  pap 

in  the  cup. 

6.  The  boy  has  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pig. 

7.  He  is  yet  in  his  bed,  but  he  will  now 

get  up.' 

8.  Get  my  doll' for  me,   and  I  will  get 

my  top  for  you 

9.  He  has  a  top,  but  it  will  not  hum. 
10.  The  hen  was  old,  the  pig  was  fat, 

and  the  cow  was  red. 


8: 
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11.  I  am 

not  in 

the  way  of  the 

man,  but 

you 

are. 

0 

12.  Get 

my  rsd 

box 

,    my  new 

cap  and 

my 

old  hat. 

13.  I  sec 

j  a  bee, 

a  % 

and  an  ant 

in  a  cup. 

LESSON    6th. 

THE 

LETTER    R. 

care 

rare 

dear 

beer 

dare 

tare 

fear 

deer 

fare 

pare 

near 

peer 

bare 

ware 

tear 

seer 

fire 

bore 

door 

barn 

mire 

core 

boor 

tarn 

sire 

more 

moor 

darn 

tire 

sore 

poor 

yarn . 

dark 

ha#l 

bard    , 

fork 

bark 

cart 

card 

cork 

lark 

dart 

lard 

pork 

mark 

tart 

yard 

turk 

name 

lent 

cone 

file 

lame 

sent 

lone 

tile 

game 

tent 

tone 

bile    ' 

tame 

bent 

pone 

vile 

cube 

pine 

joke 

tune 

tube 

wine 

poke 

damp 

rule 

vine 

woke 

kite 

mule 

line 

yoke 

tent 

M 
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LESSON     7th. 

Note. — 'This  Fxercise  has  .some  words  in  It,  very  easy  to  spell,  but 
very  hard  to  pronouniJl.  The  It's  in  ..bird,  girl,  door,  &c,  must  be 
heard. 

Tlie  long  U  in  blue  must  be  distinguished  from  the  oo  in  bloom, 

The  E  in  new  from  th<*  oo  in  coo. 

Observation. — The  delecate  sounds  of  the  C, 
Gr  and  K ,  as  heard  in  cart,  girl,  &ind,  sky  must  be 
taught  orally. 

They  are  neither  ky-art,  nor  ca-art,  gui-url,  nor 
gurl,  ske-i  nor  scko-i,  &c. 

In  the  words  girl  and  cart,  two  difficulties  occur: 
those  of  the  R  in  both  words,  and  of  the  g  in  girl 
and  the  c  in  cart. 


EXERCISE 


A  red  bird.4 
A  fine  cow. 
A  new  Aite. 
A  big  duck. 
A  bold  dog. 
The  fish  net. 
An  oak  tree. 
The  fig-tree. 
Our  pear-tree. 
The  tall  ship. 
A  grey  cat. 
A  good  boy. 
A  bad  girl. 
A  deep  well. 
A  pet  lamb. 
Her  gold-fish. 
An  old  goat. 
A  new  fork. 


A  tame  bird.4 
A  huge  ox. 
The  new  moon. 
Her  soft  nest. 
The  back  door 
Her  new  book. 
An  old  cart. 
A  few  whip. 
A  wax  doll. 
A  loud  drum. 
A  peg-top. 
A  rat-trap. 
A  red  rose. 
The  hlue  sky. 
A  fat  buck. 
Our  barn-yard.- 
A  long  day. 
A  poor  dog. 


Observation.; — The  enunciation  of  the  letter 
E  may  be  at  once  acquired  by  the  study  of  the 


a= 


K- 
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two  following  exercises  in  which  seventy-five  ex- 
amples of  the  difficulty  are  presented.  Exact  the 
puxia  sounds  of  the  vowels  also  :  Fine,  not  fa4ne, 
Fire,  not  'fa-ire. 


LESSON     8th. 


IN  THIS  LESSON  OCCURS  THE  SEMI-COLON. 


Note.— On  a  semicolon    [  ;  ]    we  count  O.ve,  Two. 


Put  down  your  hat,4 
I  see  a  long  oar. 
The  cat  will  purr. 
I  see  that  bad  cur. 
Yes,  sir  f  I  see  it 
He  has  a  fur  hat. 
I  do  not  see  a  co?*k. 
I  saw  her  in  the  park. 
Will  you  buy  some 

lard. 
Your  ear  is  red. 
The    air    to-day    is 

cool. 
You  are  a  good  girl. 
See  that  fine  deer. 
Give  me  your, hand. 
They    gave    him    a 

dirk. 
I  was  born  here. 


He  will  eat  a  tart.4 
Give  him  some  more. 
Put  the  corn  in  the 

barn. 
It  is  warm  to-day. 
I    must    darn    your 

coat. 
Oak-wood  is  hard. 
It  is  not  yet  dark. 
I   will  urge  her  to 

do  it. 
Xow  we  must  work. 
I   can  not  curl  my 

hair. 
He  will  not  harm  a 

worm. 
This  yarn  is  too  fine. 
I  am  sure  that  you 

did  it 


E~ ■ ! — 
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LESSON      9th. 

Will  you  shut  the  door.4 

I  saw  a  poor,1  lame  inan.«* 

His  foot  is  sore. 

Go  by -the  .fire  my  dea?*. 

I  dare  not  go  out  to-day. 

I  fear  the  wind  and  rain. 

I  see  a  huge  bear. 

I  left  my  card  for  her. 

Give  me  a  ripe  pear. 

I  have  torn  my  cape. 

You  have  hurt  your  arm. 

This  will  soon  cure  you. 

He  is  a  mere  boy. 

I  will  be  here  for  a  }^ear. 

Here  is  a  tall  fir-tree. 

This  is  a  rare  old  book. 

He  has  a  poor  farm. 

The  fire  will  burn  you 

The  cart  is  in  the%  mire. 

I  will  not  harm  your  bird, 

Here  is  a  yard  of  whip-cord. 

I  did  not  Uear  one  word. 

I  hear  the  dogs  bark. 

1                                                                        O 
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You  must  curb  you?*  zeal. 
Do  not  mark  your  book. 
I  hear  the  lark  sing. 
I  saw  him  furl  his  sail. 
This  is  sour  milk. 
I  see  a  star  in  the  sky. 


LESSON     10th. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LETTER  H. 

Tell  Aim  to  come  to  me. 
He  is  not  at  home. 
Tell  Aer  to  go  to  town. 
Give  Aim  a  good  pen. 
Send  her  a  plum  cake. 
I  do  not  see  Aer.  now. 
I  nvisA  to  see  hew 
I  am  not  at  home  to-day. 
Give  Aim  the  new  book. 
Give  hex  the  rich  cake. 
You  see  him  well. 
Take  Aim  a- way. 

Observation. — It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
these  examples;  for  the  fault  of  dropping  the  II 
in  this  country,  is  confined  to  such  words  and  con- 
structions as  are  here  given,  and  is  easily  corrected. 

It  will  he  well  to  review  these  lessons  and  exer- 
cises hefore  passing  to  the  second  part  of  the  hook. 


J* 
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PAET    SECOND- 


Words  of  five  and  six  letters,  and  simple  words  of  two  syllables  will 
now  be  introduced  ;  but  that  the  pupils  may  not  find  the  transition 
difficult,  it  will  be  made  very  gradual. 

The  lessens  throughout  the  book  have  been  written  with  reference  to 
all  the  difficulties  presented  in  the  exercises. 

In  the  little  nursery  rhymes,  a  few,  very  few  words  will  bo  found 
more  complex  than  those  introduced  in  the  lessens  in  prose.  But  words 
'are  easily  learned  when  versified,  and  easily  remembered  too. 


LESSON.     11th. 

Observation. — The  words  most  difficult  to  spell, 
will  now  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  lesson. 

meal         game         pair         teal         hunt        buck 
week       sale  once        dove       cage        keep 

food  flew  grass        in-to       al  so 

1.  I  saw  a  tall  man  come  in-to  our  yard.4 

2.  He  had  eggs,1  meal  and  game  for  sale. 

3.  He  had  a  pair  of  wild  ducks  and  some 

teal  al-so. 

4.  He  held  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  had 

a  game-bag. 

5.  He  had  been  to  hunt  in  the  woods 

with  his  dog. 

6.  He  shot  a. fine  buck  to-day,  but  left 

it  at  home. 

7.  I\Text  week  he  will  have  some  of  it 

for  sale. 

8.  One  of  the  birds  he  had  shot  was  a 

dove. 


5S-- 
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0.  I  do  not  know  how  an-y  one  can  kill 
a  dove. 

10.  I  once  had  a  dove  in  a  cage,  but  I 
i     did  not  keep  him  long. 

11.  I  went  to  give  him  food,  and  did  not 

shut  his  cage.   • 

12.  He  flew  out  f  our  cat  saw  him,  and 

she  ate  the  poor  dove. 

13.  Now  I  look  at  birds  in  the  trees,  but 

I  do  not  wish  to  cage  them. 

14.  I  sit  on  the  grass  with  Puss,  and  we 
'both  look  at  them. 

15.  She  can  not  hurt    them  now;  they 

are  too  far  a-way. 


LESSON    12th. 


lane         road        blows         pool         mire         know 
ver-y      down       calf  mule       more        un-til 

much 

Xote.— r.  member  the  Exercises  of  Part  First,  ami  mind  your  stops. 

Let  us  take  a  ride  to-day  in  the  lane  that 

is  so  full  of  trees.4 
The  air  is  cool,1  the   road  is  good,1  and 

we  w  ill  ride  fast. 
You  now  ride  too  fast,  for  you  have  lost 

your  hat. 
We  must  now  stop  un-til  you  get  down 

to  pick  it  up. 
See  how  the  wind  blows  it  a-way   from 

you. 


=8 
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It  rolls  so  fast  that  you  can  not  come  up 

with  it. 
Now  I  have  it,  and  I  will  not  go  so  ver-y 

fast. 
Here  is  a  pool.     Pigs  love  to  roll  in  the' 

mire  and  mud.   • 
I  will  tell  you  why  :3  mud  and  mire  are 

ver-y  cool. 
Pigs  like  ver-y  much  to  lie  down  in  pools 

on  warm  days. 
Now  we  will  see  the  cows  come  home. 

Here  is  one  with  a  calf. 
And  one  with  a  bell,  and  one  that  has 

no  horns. 
Here  is  the  hon\e  of  the   cows.     It  is  a 

nice  farm-yard. 
I  see  hens  and  ducks,  a  dog,  a  mule  and 

some  more  pigs. 
Let  us  go  in  and  ask  if  they  have  an-y 

eggs  for  sale.   ■ 
No,   they,  have  none  ;  but  they  will  sell 

•     us  some  figs. 
They  are  nice  ripe  figs,  and  we  will  buy 

some  to  take  home. 
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LESSON     13th. 

Note. — Tn  this  lesson  occur  two  characters  of  punctuation  which  yon 
have  not.  yet  seen.     One  is  used  after  a  question  has  beet  asked,  and  is 
rt  :•;  shaped  ihug  :'        ? 
Ihe  oilier  is  dsed  alter  an  exet.uu  ii  .        ! 

Observation. — Let  these  two  characters  now 
be  drawn  on  the  black  board  until  the  children  arc 
familiar  with  their  name  and  appearance*.  Their 
uses  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  Read- 
er. For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  fix  their  value 
at  that  of  a  period,  after  which  we  count  four. 

dress  torn  dime  then 


both 

needs 

what . 

bowl 

a -gain 

food 

still 

wants 

glass 

§ee  that  poor  girl  come  up  the  lane  with 

her  dress  all  torn  I4 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  her  a  dime,1  will 

you  not?4 
Come  here^  poor  girl,   why  are  you  so 

thin  and  pale  ? 
She  says  that  she  has  been  sick,  and  is 

not  yet  well. 
We  must  both  try  to  cure  -her  f  poor, 

sick  girl. 
Let  us  go  home  with  her,   and  find  out 

what  she  most  needs. 
She  wants  care,  but  good  food  still  more. 

Now  she  shall  have  both. 
Jane  shall  come  to  see  her  with  a  nice, 

warm  bowl  of  soup. 
And  you  and'I  will  come  a-gain,  and  we 

will  give  her  some  tea. 

3  '  =B 
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You  shall  buy  a  new  dress  for  her,,  and 

give  her  a  book. 
She  will  like  to  read  when  she  is  too  weak 

to  work. 
And  when  she  gets  well,  she  will  come 

to  town  to  see  us. 
Her  name  is  Kate.     Good-bye  Kate,  we 

will  see  you  a-gairi. 
•Now,  let  us  go  home.     The   dews  fall, 

and  we  must  walk  fast. 
When  we  get  home,   you  shall  have  a 

glass  of  milk,  and  I  a  cup  of  tea. 


LESSON    Ut\i. 

Note — The-e  are  several  words  in  this  lesson  that  require  your  par- 
ticular attention. 

Give  to  I.  its  pure  sound  in  like,  ft'ne,  kite,  fee. 

Pay  attention  10  the  K  in  /cite,  fcind,  s&y,  &c. 

And  to  the  O  in  lost,  dog,  do'lj  th  it,  you  may  not  drawl  these  words 
outin*o  laust,  dang,  dnul. 

And  be  careful  to  say  n^w  and  blue  ;  not  nco  and  bloo 

Of-ten  is  pronounced  Cffen. 

aunt  eyes  tame  picks 

of-ten  sing  flies  first 

beak  *       ver-y.  much  close 

John  has  lost  his  fine  dog.4 

But  he  has  a  new  kite  f  his  aunt  gave  it 

to  him.   " :  % 
She  took  him  to  a  toy-shop,1  and  gave 

him  a  cart  al-so 
Aunt  is  ver-y  kind  to  me  too  ;  for  she 

gave  me  a  wax  doll. 
My  doll  has  dark  hair  and  sky-blue  eyes. 
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I  have  made  her  a  pink  dress  and  a  lace 

cape. 
But  I  do  not  love  her  so  much  as  I  do 

my  bird. 
Come  see  him.     He  is  so  tame  that  he 

eats  out  of  my  hand. 
See  him,  how  he  picks  up  the  seeds  with 

his  bill  !4 
I  hope  he  will  sing  for  you  ;  he  of-ten 

sings  for  me. 
Do  you  like  birds  ?4    I  do  ;  and  I  love  to 

hold  them  too  ;  they  are  so  soft  in 

the  hand. 
I  love  my  bird  too  much  to  shut  him  up 

in  a  eagre. 
I  let.  him  live  in  the  oak  tree  that  is  close 

by  my  own  room. 
When  I  call  him,  he  flies  in,  and  hops  on 

mv  hand. 
When  I  first  had  him,  he  was  wild  and 

shy  ;  but  now  he  is  so  tame  that  he 

holds  up  his  beak  for  me  to  kiss  him. 


ii 
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LESSON     15th. 

Note. — Pay  attention  to  the  letter  R  in  this  lesson. 
The  word  been  is  pronounced  bin,  and  not  ben  or  beane 

ev-er                 store                fowls 
af-ter                know               when      * 

grey 
coop 

wings                o-pen                swim 
their                 un-der 

wa-ter 

Anne,1  have  you  ev-er  been  to  see  our 

barn-yard  ?4 
No,  I  have  not  seen  it  f  I  have  been  in 

the  store-room  with  old  Tom.4 
Tom  and  I  have  some  corn  for  Kate  to 

•give  to  the  fowls. 
Fowls  love  corn  f  let  us  go  and  see  Kate 

feed  -them. 
But  first  we  will  go  to  the  coop  to  look 

in  my  gray  hen's  nest. 
My  hen  has  laid  two  eggs  f  let  us  take 

them  from  the  nest. 
One  is  yet  warm ;  it  must  have  bftn  laid 

to-day. 
Now,  let  us  go  in-to  the  barn-yard.  O-pen 

the  gate  and  we  will  walk  in. 
Here  is  Kate  with  all  the  fowls  af-ter  her. 
They  know  Kate  ver-y  well,  and  they  all 

run  to  her  when  they  see  her. 
They  know  that  she  has  some  sort  of  food 

for  them. 
Give  us  some  corn  ;  do,  dear  Kate,  and 

^et  us  help  to  feed  the  fowls. 
You  shall  feed  the  hens,  and  we  will  take 

care  of  the  ducks. 
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Do  you  see  that  pond  in  the  yard  by  the 

old  fig-tree  ? 4 
That  pond  is  for  the  ducks  to  swim  in, 

and  they  like  to  play  in  the  wa-ter 

ver-y  much. 
The  hens  do  not  care  for  the  pond,  they 

'    like  to  pick  in  the  grass. 
Hens  love  to  eat  worms  and  bugs,  and 

ducks  like  flies. 
Kate  says  we  must  not  give  them  an-y 

more  corn  now. 
See,  now  that  they  have  done,  how  the 

ducks  run  in-to  the  coop. 
And  the  cocks  and  hens  will  all  fly  up 

in-to  the  oak  tree. 
And  they  will   hide  their  heads  un-der 

their  wings. 


LESSON     16th. 

Note. — Pronounce  the  R's,  and  give  to  each  vowel  its  pure  sound. 
The  word  ruska  must  be  distinctly  uttered.  m 

foam  cross  tried  horns 

lainb  much  rusks  for-get 

ov-cu  sweet  smell 

Now  turn  your  head  from  the  barn,1  and 

look  down  the  lane.4 
What  do  you  see  ?4    I  see  Tom  with  one, 

two,  three,  four  cows. 
Kate  will  milk  them  now  that  she  has 

fed  all  the  fowls. 


ft 
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The  dun  cow  will  give  most  milk,  for  she 

has  a  calf  not  four  weeks  old. 
See  it  run  by  her  side.     Kate  says  that  it 

shall  be  my  calf. 
Look  at  the  milk  now,  how  ver-y  fast  it 

falls  in -to  the  pail. 
Let  us  go  and  get  some  cups,  and  Kate 

will  fill  them  with  milk  for  us. 
The  foam  of  new  mlik  is  ver-y  rich  and  nice. 
Kate  will  give  us  some5  more  if  we  like ; 

but  we  do  not  want  it. 
Look  at  the   red  cow  that  has  such  a 

]  cross  old  face. 
One  day  she  tried  to  hook  the  cook  ;  and 

so  Tom  tied  her  long  horns  for  her. 
But  the  big  dun  cow  is  as  good  and  tame 

as  a  lamb. 
She-will  come  when  Kate  calls  her,  and  she 

knows  her  name  as  well  as  Kate  does. 
Now  we  have  seen  all  the  cows.     What 

a  pail  of  milk  Kate  has! 
We  will  get  just  as  much  of  it  as  we  like 

for  our  tea. 
And  Jtme  the  cook  .will  bake  some  rusks 

for  us  to  eat  with  it. 
Let  us  run  to  Jane,  and  beg  her  not  to 

for-get  to  make  them. 
Jane  says  that  her  rusks  hav*e  been  put 

to  bake  in  the  ov-en. 
Let  us  go  and  look  at  them.     How  nice 

they  look,"  and  how  sweet  they  smell ! 

I  wish  it  were  time  to  eat  them. 

ft 
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LESSON.    17th. 

crow  comb  bless  romp 

great  -  «n»til  Ma-ry  p-ver 

mown  plaj-mate 

Come,'  Lei  us  gel  up.-      M  i-  da^&adwe. 

may  uow  see  the  su 
The  hill-tup  I  red,  and  so  is  the  sky. 

We  miisi  nokstay \u  bed.    ltw\ 

up  and  talceawalk,  we  will  hear  the 

birds  siug. 
I  see  the  sun  arid  the  xnoon  at  the  same 

time  f  and  I  see  a  few  Stars  in  the 

sky  al- 
Yes,  hut  they  -fade  fast  as  the  sun 

Up,  and  by  and  bye  we'  will  see  tiieni 

no  more. 
1  hear  the  cocks  crow  ;  and  T  see  old  Tern 

in  his  cartas  lie  i^oes  down  the'  L; 
Let  us  go  in-to  the  yard,  and  play  uir-til 

the  bell  riiigs.  * 

I  will  wash  my  face  and  hands,  and  comb# 

my  hair  ;  and  then  1  will  help  you 

to  dress. 
Now  let  us  pray  to  God  to  bless  us,  and 

make  us  good  girls  to-day.  -  ^ 

O-pen  the  door  Ma-ry.    1  long  to  feel  the 

cool  air  blow  o-ver  me. 
How  sweet  the  smell  of  the  pine  trees  is 

at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
Yes,  and  the  new-mown  hay  smells  ver-y 

sweet  too. 
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Do  not  go  on  the  grass,  or  you  will  wet 

your  feet  with  dew. 
Keep  in  the  walks,   and  let  us  have  a 

good  run  down  the  lane. 
Here  comes  old  Tray.     Come  Tray  and 

let  us  have  a   romp  down   to  the 

barn-door. 
One,  two,  three,  and  a- way.    Down  Tray, 

down  !4  You  tear  .and  soil  my  dress. 
You  are  too  wild  a  play-mate  for  a  girl. 

The  marks  of  your  great  paw3  are 

up-on  me  now,  and  1  am  not  fit  to 

be  seen. 
But  girls  who  play  with  huge,  dogs-  like 

Tray,  must  put  up  with  Tray's  rude 

ways. 


LESSON    18th. 


Plooks  blows  o-ver  them 

world  a-bove  un-til  lit-tle 

The  sky  is  not  blue  to-day.4     It  looks 

dark,1  and  it  will  soon  rain. 
The  drops  fall,  and  the  wind  blows  hard  f 

and  if  we  wish  to  keep  out  the  rain, 

we  must  shut  the  door, 
^hen  the  door  is  shut,  the  room  is  too 

warm.     But  we  must  bear  the  heat 

un-til  the  rain  is  o-ver. 
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What  a  pool  the  rain  has  marie  in  the 

yard  by  the  side  of  the  old  barn  !4 
When  I  was  in  town  to-day,  T  saw  in  a 

toy-shop  a  boat  with  a  mast  and  a* 

sail  to  it. 
And  I  saw  one  with  oars  ;  k  was  a  row- 
boat.     Both  the  boats  were  of  wood, 

and  were  made  to  sail  in  a  pond.     % 
I  wish  we  had  them  liere  now,  to  sail  in 

this  lit-tle  pool  that  the  rain  has  just 

made  for  tig. 
Here  comes  all  the  ducks.     How  they  do 

love  the  rain  ! 
When  the  rain  stops,  you  may  go  out  to 

see  the  ducks  swim  and  take  a  bath 

in  the  pools.' 
Bat  you  must  not  go  yet,  for  the  grass  is 

damp  ;   and  if  you  wet  your  feet,  you 

will  take  cold. 
Then  you  may  be  sick,  and  have  to  lie  in 

bed,  and  not  play  ball  or  hoops  for  '■ 

a  long  time. 
Last  week   ['saw  a,  boy  so  sictk   from   a 

cold  that  we  fear  he  will  "die  of  it. 
Poor  boy!      He  is  ver-y  ill,  and   now  he   i 

will  play  no  more  in  this  world. 
But  if  he  has  betfn  a  go  d  boy,  he  will 

to   God,    and  live  with   Him    in    a 

world     a-bove     the.  blue    sky    that 

seems  so  far  away  from  us. 


t 
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LESSON     19th. 

SIMPLE  WORDS  OP  TWO  SYLLABLES 


la-dy 

eas-y 

ti-dy 

bo-ny 

ba-by 

ev-er 

i-dle 

po-ny 

ba-ker 

©a^ger 

li-ar 

ho-ly 

la-zy 

nev-er 

ci-der 

po-ker 

but-ter 

a-corn 

pep-per 

li-on 

nius-ket 

an-gel 

vel-vet 

lit- tie 

muf-fia 

a-pron 

ves-sel 

li-lac 

mud-dy 

pa-per 

mel-on 

dri-ver 

so-fa 

buck-et 

an-vil 

ber-ry 

ro-sy 

mut-ton 

an-gry 

cel-lar 

so-ber 

un-der 

nap-kin 

let-ter 

smok-er 

sud-den 

pan-try 

pen-cil 

din-ner 

cof-fee 

mu-sic 

wa-ter 

fin-ger   . 

bon-net 

tu-lip 

car-pet' 

liv-er 

clos-et 

sum-mer 

ar-my 

pis-lol 

pop-giin 

pup-py 

mar-ble 

wa-fer 

an-vil 

mar-ket . 

bat-ter 

ta-ble 

sha-dy 

bar-ley 

par-rot 

cra-zy 

au-gry 

gra-vy 

bar-rel 

ca-ble 

nee- die 

fa-ble 

gar-den 

h-  *       •.  a 
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LESSON'    20th. 

field        hors-es   ta  ken     watch     while      wag-on 
nev-er     which     sweet      shines     sport      ma-ma 

My  sod,1  have  you  ev-er  seen  men  in  a 

field  mow  grass  \A 
JNTo  ma-ma,    I  have  never   seen    them.4 

Why  do  they  mow  grass  ? 
They  mow  it  to  make  hay  of  it     Do  you 

know  what  is  the  use  of  hay? 
Yes  ma-ma,  I  know.    We  give  hay  to  our 

cows  and  hors-ea  to  eat,  and  Tom 

puts  ft  in  the  hens'  nests  to  make 

them  soft.     Is  hay  good  to  eat  ? 
It  seems  that  hors-es,  ox-en,  mules,  and 
-  cows  love  it  ver-y  much  ;2  but  I  have 

nev-er  eat-en  an-y  ;  .so  that  I  do  not 

know  if  it  is  nice  for  boys  to  eat. 
I  know  that  hay  is  said  to  make  ver-y 

good  tea,  and  if  you  like,  aunt  Rose 

shall  make  you.  some  as  soon  as  we 

get  home. 
You  will  tell  me  if  it  is  good,  tea,  and  if  it 

is,  I  will  take  some  too.    ■ 
►  Take  care  that  you   do  not  go  too, near 

the  men,  for  you  may  get  your  legs 

cut  if  you  do. 
I  will  take  care  ;  but  let  me  stay  here  m 

the  walk  to  watch  the  men  as  they 

cut  the  hay.     How  ver-y  sweet  it 

smells  now  I4 


V, 
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;  1  love  the  smell  of  ncw-mowit  h<ay 
as  well  as  you  do.  Sere  is  a  pile  too 
fresh  to  takea-way  yet ;  hut  we  will 
i  to  the  next  held  where  the  grass 
has  dried  for  the  last  live  or  six  days, 
and  we  will  see  old  Tom  till  his  wag- 
on with  it. 

Tom  will  lend  you  a. fork,  if  you  wish, 
and  you  shall  help  himJto  toss  hay  in- 
to his  Wag-oft. 

This  is  flue  sport,  it  is  as  good  as  a  game 
•of  ball 

Let  us  work  hard,  and  try  to  get  in  all 
the  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

If  it  .rains  «>n  our  new-cut  hay,  it  will  rot, 
and'  be  of. no  use  to  our  cows  and 
:  hors-es. 


LESSON     21st. 


U 


latch 

fpieen 

sight 

gloom 

inarch 

clean 

fight 

bloom 

batch 

green 

tight 

broom 

catch 

sheen 

might 

groom  * 

patch 

glean 

night 

Mush 

cramp 

cheap 

'shine 

brush 

clamp 

creep 

spine 

crush 

champ; 

•  sheep*  . 

thine 

flush 

scamp 

sleep 

swine 

plush 

.tramp 

sweep 

— -t ; r— 

uvme 
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,  stoop  ' 

bunch 

sloop 

hunch 

1  roup 

lUnch 

scoop 

mu 

swoop 

punch 

bride 

.clock 

ch  i  i  i  e 

Hock 

•  le 

shock 

pride 

frock 

slide 

stock 

creek 

bring 

cheek 

cling 

bleuk 

fling 

sneak 

sling 

speak 

swing 

brain 

chain* 

drain 

grain 

pain 

cluitg 

flung 

stui'ig 

swung 

wrung 

brown 
clown 

crown 
drown 


fr 


rown 


Hod 

- 

sheet 

brtike 

i  ke 
Hake 
snake 

slake 

clump 
plump 

slump 
%  unip 
thump 


LESSON     22nd. 

Notk. — This  ErPrc  -i  to  teacb  the  correct  pronunciation 

of  the  long  U.  so  often  confounded  with  the  d  pthon'g  oo. 
Flu  t  :■!■  yei  fle*~ute. 

Blue,  uo:  blop,  nor-yet  bUs<  -u. 

THIS    EXERCISE     IS      TO     BK      READ,      NOT      IN  ,      CUT 

ACROSS    TMK     PACK. 

,— As  Distinguished  froni— > 


A  go od  flute 
His  name  is  Luke 
The  blue  sky 
Her  blue  eyes 
That  is  true 
It  does  not  sfiit- 
s\  play  the  lute 
This  is  a  long  tftbe 


Some  good  food. 

He  can  not  shoot.    ' 
The  g\iR8  boom. 
The  man's  bout . 
The  next  room-. 
As  black  as  soot. 
He  works  at  f\  loom. 
It  is  a  good  tool. 


U 
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He  plays  a  tune 

tt 

You  are  too  wild. 

A  good  rule 

tt 

A  hen  roost. 

A  rude  boy 

tt 

A  rood  .long. 

He  has  his  due 

tt 

You  must  do  it. 

He  gave  me  a  prune 

tt 

I  will  prove  it. 

The  glue  will  melt 

tt 

The  gloom  of  night. 

A  ruby  ring 

tt 

A  high  roof. 

He  will  rue  the  day 

tt 

A  new  broom. 

He  was  made  a  dike 

tt 

He  met  his  doom. 

•  He  wore  a  long  plume 

tt 

The  rose  is  in  bloom. 

They  made  a  dupe  of  me" 

I  see  a  sloop. 

I  will  not  sue  him 

It 

He  came  too  soon. 

A  blue  silk  dress 

tt 

I  roll  my  hoop. 

n 


LESSON    23rd. 


ma-ma 
a-bout 
lit-tlo 


a-sleep 
J^onse 


mouse 
voice 


could 
would 


should 
night 


light 


right 


A-my's  dear  Ma-ma  is  ill,1 
So  A-my  says  she  will  be  still, 
And  not  run  all  a-bout  the  house, 
But  creep  just  like  a  litTtle  mouse.4 

When  Amy's  dear  Ma-ma  gets  well, 
Oh  !4    how  will  A-my  love  to  tell 
That  she  did  all  she  could,  to  keep 
The  ba-by  in  his  crib*  a-sleep, 

And  would  not  let  Mm  cry,  for  fear 
Ma-ma  her  ba-by's  voice  should  hear  f 
And  tried  to  do  all  that  was  right, 
That  she  might  kiss  Ma-ma  each  night. 


•n 
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„      LESSON 

24th. 

■ 

Note. — Fome  words  in  this  lesson  are  ve.-y  bard  to  pronounce.     The 
words  horses,  mirth,  earth,  and  others  of  similar  sound,  must  b^  many 
times  repeated,  before  the  R  can  be  heard  without  har^hne.-^.     And  yet, 
what  is  more  shocking  to  the  ear  than  hausse,  moeeth,oeeth,  &c 

shore 

steer 

shark 

drear 

store 

sheer 

stark 

spear 

snore 

sneer 

spark 

clear 

floor 

queer 

smart 

smear 

mirth 

curse 

durst 

churn 

birth 

purse 

-burst 

learn 

earth   9 

nurse 

first 

spurn 

,  worth 

worse 

worst 

sworn 

storm 

flute 

gourd 

coarse 

charm 

.fluke 

board 

hoarse 

swarm 

fruit 

hoard 

source 

sperm    . 

brute 

sword 

tierce 

LESSON 

25th. 

•. 

EXERCISE. 

The  ship  is  on  the  lea  shore. 
I  hear  the  old  nurse  snore. 
The  babe  is  here  on  the  floo?\ 
A  shark  has  a- large  mouth. 
I  saw  him  start  as  I  spoke. 
Why  did  he  sneer"? 
This  cloth  is  too  coarse. 
His  purse  is  quite  full. 


===Hf 
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This  is  worse  and  worse. 

He  does  not  steer  the  ship. 

The  sky  is  ver-y  clear. 

He  has  sworn  to  do  it. 

She  will  not  learn  to  churn. 

This  is  a  ver-y  tine  horse. 

He  was  first  in  his  class. 

I  saw  a  spark  of  fire. 

We  burn  sperm  oil. 

We  saw  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Boys  must  not  curse.  * 

This  is  the  place  of  my  Mirth 

The  toy  was  not  wo?'th  a  dime. 

A  good  child  will  spurn  a. lie. 

He  durst  not  do  it. 

What  a  burst  of  mirth! 

The  place  .was  dull  and  drear. 

The  earth  is  round. 

The  storm  burst  o-vcr  us. 

But. did  us  no  great  han\t 

He  held'a  spear  in  his  hand. 

He  drew  his  sword  at  once. 

You  are  quite  hoarse. 

The  man  was  stark  mad. 

A  spark  flew  in  his  eye. 

This  is  ver-y  fine  fruit. 


n 
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PART    THIRD. 


Now  that  words  of  two  syllables  will  Infre- 
quently introduced,  great  attention  must  be  paid 
by  our  little  pupils  to  the  sounds  of  the  unaccent- 
ed vowels.  A  defective  organism,  in  some  persons 
may  interfere  with  the  enunciation  of  the  letter  It, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  the  articulate  elements  or 
consonants.  But  no  organic  defect  can  hinder  the 
utterance  of  vowels,  or  vocal  dipthongs.  The  brute 
creation  shares  with  man  the  power  of  inarticulate 
vocality.  That  accomplished  vocalist,  the  cat,  in 
her  nightly  me-a-ou,  i-e-a-ou,  sweeps  through  the 
entire  range  of  our  vocalic  sounds.  Perfect  purity, 
therefore,  of  these  inarticulate  sounds,  is  attainable 
by  every  child  j  a  little  perseverance  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  obtain  it  in  every  case ;  and  certainly 
it  contributes,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  harmony 
and  elegance  of  speech. 


a  -a 
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LESSON     26th. 

S7i!tk.— Vow,  my  deir  chi  dren  we  have  dymv  e<l  so  far  is  to  read 
\eords  oi  two  i  i  wi.i  find  ttfem  f<equ*or!ly  introduce  .  ia  ihe 

less  -us  ol    •  ■        ■ 

Sfou  rau.sl  p  y'ver  ition* to  the  unaccented  vowes,'an5  try 

re  I  arned  in  trie  fir  t  aud  second  p  rtt> 
of  this     ook.       - 


a 


tet  how  ■iiu  ha  eljeen  teugbi  to     ronounce  "girl,  sky,  kind, 
been,  b  ue,  fiute,  (h%,  lost.'' 
And  fe  -the  rords  of     wo  syilub  es    pay  a' ten  Hon  to  eaeh  syllable, 

quire  111-  t>ad  habit  of  clipping  your  wroids. 
l?bl>t.e  iaUoipiu-i.it!.     Refuse  and  not  -ruf-fuse.    Civd  ahd  not  ci- 


black                  found 
where                  af'-ter 

chain 

great 

po-lite 

luge 

liatch                lit  tie 

un-til 

shame 

O-VQT 

I  have  been  to  town  to-day,1 

an 

d  I  rode 

the  bay.  Kbrse.4 

John  went  to  a"  show  with  his  nurse,  and 

he  saw  a  great  bear  and  a  li-on. 
Have  you  been  to  'see  my  large  black 

hen?4  Tom  gave  her  to  me  last  week. 
She  has  a  nest,  in  the  field  in  the  grass, 

where  she  will  soon  hatch. 
Let  us  go  and  see  if  Dash  has  not  found 

it  out. 
Dash  is  not  the  best  of  dogs,  for  he  will 

eat  eggs. 
And  lie  runs  af-ter  the  hens  and  ducks, 

and  makes  them  fly.    . 
And  he  jumps  at  our  lit- tie  ducks  when 

they  come  out  of  their  coops. 
Shame  on  you,  Dash,  to  be  so  rude  to  the 

ducks  and  hens  !4     You  are  not  a 

well  bred  dog  at  all. 

h    . ■     .       '    —         ^n 
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You  may  run  af-ter  the  cows  and  pigs  if 
you  like,  for  they  do  n.©1    care  for 

you,  and  you  can  not.  hurt  them. 
Shall  we  chain  Dash  to    his  house    un-til 

hie  throws  to  he  more  po-lite  ? 
No.  do   not  chain   poor    Dash,   lor  af-ter 

all,    we  do   h>ve  to   have  him   play 

with  Vs    and    run    rac-es    with    us 

down  the  lane. 
Come  dear  old  J'ash,  and  let  us  have  one 

more  romp  o-ve/*  the  grass  plot 


LE!  SON-    27tfi. 

can'-dy  bran'-dy  -  cam'-bric  cap'-tain 

clar-et  blan  ket    daa-ger     grav-el 

tliim-hle  caii-dle      cray-on      flat-te^ 

sad-die  eab-bage   dray-nlan  lan-tern 


ci-gar'        for-sake  can-teen'  in-vite 

a-part        be-have  settee     ,  be-long 

re-peat      at-tack  tu-reen      for-get 

cra-vat  un-less       a-bove 


gen-teel 


cous'-in  num'-ber  shov'-el  pewJ-ter 

hon-ey  put-ty  won-der  thun-der 

moth-er.  cus-tard  sis-ter.  oys-ter 

mon-key  bug-gy  mon-ey  cush-ion 


g 
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a-mong' 

an-noy' 

ad-vice 

in-vent' 

with-out 

des-troy 

di-vide 

pre-tend 

en-joy 

un-tie 

ex-pect 

hirn-self 

pur-sue 

ad-mire 

ex-pel 

her-self  , 

fe-ver 

win'-ter 

lin'-en 

tur'-tle 

glo-ry 

slip-per 

lis-ten 

,  tur-uip 

gurn-bo 

sm-ner 

glit-ter 

tur-key 

ne-gro 

tim-ber 

mur-der 

pur-ple 

LESSON    28th. 

THE 

BOY. 

hum-ming 

school 

for-ever           fel-low 

throw 

grown 

twen-tj 

t 

I  like  to  spin  a  huin-nim<7  top, 

I  like  to  run  and  rojl  my  hoop, 

And  then  to  throw  on  high  my  ball, 

To  catch  it  as  I  see  it  fall. 

And  oh!  1  love  wild  games  to  play, 

When  school  is  o-ver  for  the  day. 

I  like  to  ride,  to  hunt,  to  fish, 
And  ver-y,  ver-y  oft  I  wish    . 
That  I  a  man  had  grown  to  be, 
And  were  from  tasks  for-ever  free. 
I  think  a  fel-low  has  such  fun 
When  he  gets  to  be  twen-ty-one. 
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LESSON     29th. 


THE    GIRL 


sounds 
mu-sic 
kis-ses 


moth-er 

hushes 
sof*t-ly 


an-gel 

shel-ter 

e-vil 


lit-tle 

sister 
fa- 1  her 
things. 

I  like  my,  hoop  my  toys,  my  doll, 
And  love  my  bird:3  but  most  of  all 
1  love  my  lit-tle  sister  Nell, 
My  sis-ter  that  loves  me  so  well. 

I  love  my  fa-ther's  voice  to  hear 
It  sounds  yke  mu-sic  in  my  ear, 
When  with  fond  words  he  kiss-es  me 
And  tells  me  a  good  girl  to  be. 

And  oh!  I  feel  that  I  am  blest 
When  moth-er  lmsh-es  me  to  rest, 
And  soft-ly  sings  of  an-gels'  wings 
That  shel-ter  me  from  e-vil  things.  . 
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LESSON    30th. 

.,  Note.— Ring  out  the  R's,  and  give  to  each  vowel  its  proper  sounds. 
Night,  light,  and  right,  not  na-eet,  la  eet,  and  ra-eet.  Sky,  not  skaee 
Put,  and' not  putt  Agen,  not  a-gain. 

night  could  thank  shelf 

think  count  cloak  a-gain 

a-while  for-get 

Put  you;*  books,1  your  cloak   and  your 

cap  on  the  shelf.4 
Put  the  gray  cat  out  of  the  room,  or  she 

will  catch  your  pet  bird. 
The  bird  is  out  of  his  cage.     Hold  the 

door  o-pen,  and    he  will    go   back 

a-gain.  • 

That  is  right.     Now  he  is  in  once  more, 

and  safe.     Hang  up  his  cage,  and 

he  will  sing  us  a  tune. 
Now  let  us  go  out  of  doors  a-while,    The 

south  wind  is  cool  and  ver-y  soft 

to-night. 
And  the  sky  is  clear  and  full  of  stars.     I 

love  to  look  at  the  stars  ;2  and  at  the 

moon  too,  when  she  is  up. 
Do  you  think  that  we  could  count  the 

stars  l4 
Oh  no  J4    they  are  too  man-y  to  count: 

And  then  they  wink  at  me  so  all  the 

time. 
Do  they  1    Well,  I  think  your  eyes  wink 

at  the  stars  quite  as  much   as  the 

stars  wink  at  you. 
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Ajid  now,  my  child,  put  on  your  shawl, 

and   let  us  go  in-to  the  house  ;  for 

the  air  is  damp. 
You  may  take  cold  and  be  ver-y  sick  if  you 

stay  out  too  long  on  the  grass  at  night. 
The  air  at  night  is  more  keen  than  it  is 

in  the  day. 
Dear  Ma-ma,  just  let  me  look  at  the  stars 

a  while  yet,  and  then  I  will  go  in-to 

the  house. 
And  when  you  go  to  bed,  do  not  for-get 
*     to  thank   the  good   God   who  made 

the  stars  that  you  love  so  much  to 

see  in  the  sky.  « 

Good-night,  Ma-ma;  I  will  now  go  to  bed, 

and  I  will  thank  God  for  the  stars, and 

beg  him  to  make  me  a  good  child. 


LESSON    31st. 

NoTE.-2-Be  very  careful  of  the  letter  H,  in  the  words  ichich,  rehire,  vhen, 
ivhcre,  why,  dc.    Do  not  pronounce  them  wich,  wile,  wen,  ware,  wye. 

where  blinds  in-cleed  bring 

Frank  fend-er  '   while  be-gin 

which   '  ap-plo.  eat-en  other 

bright  cr.xk  great"  mo'r-row 

This  is  a  ver-y  cold-  night.4     We  must 

have  a  good  fire. 
Where  is  Frank?4     Ring  the  bell  and  tell 

him  to  bring  us  some  coal.      .   • 
Shall  it  be  hard  coal  or  soft?     W&ieh  do 

you  like  best  ? 
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We  will  have  some  of  both,  %wi  I  will 
tell  you  w//y. 

The  hard  coal  will  make  a great  heat,  wh\)e 
the  soft  coal  w  111  make  a  bright  blaze. 

Now  Frank,  w //ere  is  the  lamp?  Light 
.  •  it  for  us,  close  the  blinds,  and  draw 
the  ta-ble  to  the  fire. 

Are  your  feet  cold,  my  son  l  If  so,  put 
them  on  the  iend-er,  and  they  will 
soon  be  warm.  .      *     . 

Would  voiT  like  to  Ijave  some  nuts  to  crack 
and  an  apple  to  eat  on  this  cold  night  I 

Yes,  in-deed,  Ala-ma,  1  would.  "Shall  I  go 
now  and  get  some  for  you  and  me  f 

I  will  bring  a  'plate  with  me,  and  will 
crack  your  nuts  and  mine  to  >. 

Ver-v 'well.  *  You  shall  wait  up-on  me 
wAile  T  sew  for  you.  This  w//ite 
cloth  w/?ich  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  to 
make  you  a  shirt.  lean  work  and 
eat  nuts  at  the  same  time. 

Can  you  not  eat  an  ap-pte  loo,  dear  Ma- 
ma if  I  pare  it  for"  you  1  Here  is 
one.      See  how  red  and  ripe  it  is.   • 

No,  my  son,  d  >  not  pafe  it  for  me;  an 
ap-ple  .would  soil  my  hands,  and 
then  i  could  not,  sew. 

Well,  A!;i-ma,  put  Jown  your  work,  and 
then  you  will  not  Fear  to  soil  your 
hands;  or  1  will  bring  you  some 
wa-ter  to  wash  them,  if  you  wish  it. 
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No,  my  child,  I  th/ink  you,  but  I  can  not 
quit  my  work;  it  must  be  sd^ne  to- 


night. 


inn 


si    th 


e   wo; 


•k   b*e 


W 


\V/;y,  dear   Ma-ma, 
done  to-nighf  I 

This  shi/t  must  be  (toue  to-night,  that  I 
may  be-gin  an-other  to-mor-row. 
,  since  yon  will  not  put  down  your 
vvo/k,  I  will  pick  mils  for  yon,  and 
cut  my  own  red  ap-r>le ;  and  then  it 
will  he  time  for  me  to  £o  to  bed. 

And  I  shall  he  glad  to  go  with  vou;  dear 
child. 


Em -ma 

Lou-is 

spoil 


LESSON     32n£. 

a-niong  o-pen  marble 

stalks  but-ter-fly  ta-;ble 

break  par-lot*        .  ina-ny 

wa-ter  ba^k-ets 

Come,1  let  us  go  a-vvhile,  to  piny  in  the 
corn-field.^  The  sun  is  down,  the 
ah"  is  cool,  and  we  will    have  a.  race. 

Let  us  ulav  ai  bide  and  seek  a-mong  the 
corn-stalks. 

Ma-ma  saysthat  we  must  n»t  race  in  the 
Corn-field. 

Sh,e  says  that  we  will,  break  the  stalks 
and  spoil  i he  < •<>  n. 

But  we  may  play  in  the  p-.pen  Held,  and 
run  on  the  yf/ass    * 


I: 
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Come,  let.  us" race  down  the  wide   road 

that  leads  to  the  gate. 
I  see  a  but-ter-fly  on  ambush,  let' us  chase 

it  a-while. 
No,  I  must  try  to  pick  some  of  these  ro- 
ses  for  Ma-ma.  •  Ma-ma   is   ver-y 

fond  of  ro-ses. 
I  will  get  some  too,  so  that  we  shall  both 

take    some    to    her.     She    will    put 

tfem  in    the   par-lor,  in   a   vase  of 

wa-ter,    and    they    will   look  ver-y 

pret-ty  on  t/2e  white  mar-ble  ta-ble. 
See  this  tall  rose-bush,  how  full  it  is  of 

bu/Js  and  ro-ses  !A 
It  is  ver-y  high  f  fa;*,  far  a-bove  the  post 

of  the  gate. 
It  is  an  old  bush*,   and   has  had   man-y 

years  to  grow. 
Nov/  Ma-ry,  shall  we  get  our  bask-ets, 

and  pick  some  figs  1* 
Ma-ma  says  that  we  may- pick  them,  and 

put  them  in  a  fruit-stand  for  tea.- 
We  must  get  some  for  Pa- pa,  and  some 

for  Em-ma  and  Lou-is.     They    all 

like  ripe  figs. 
Now  let  us  go  in  ;  for  the  dew  falls,  and. 

the  night-air  is  too  chill  for  us. 
See,  the  lamps  in  the  house  are  alljit  and 

it  is  tea-time.     Let   us  go  in-to  the 


par-lor  and  play  chess. 


X' 
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I  do  not  know  how  to  play  chess,  but  if 
you  will  teach  me,  I  will  try  to  learn. 

Ver-y  well,  I  will  ask  Pa-pa  to  lend  us 
his  chess-men  and  I  will  soon  teach 
you  the  game. 


LESSON     33rd. 
ON  UNACCENTED  FINALS. 

Note. — Be  careful  to  pronounce  the  words  in  this  lesson  precisely  a* 
tliey  are  written.    A>r-row,  fol-lovo,  &c,  not  ar-ruh,  fol-luu,  &c. 


ar-row 

bor-row 

fel-low 

hol-low 

bar-row 

fal-low 

fol-low 

hal-low 

bel-low 

cal-low 

fur- row 

mar- row 

bil-low 

el- bow 

har-row 

mel-low 

min-now 

sal-low 

spar-row 

win-d  ow 

mor-row 

shad-ow 

swal-low 

wil-low 

n  ar-row 

shal-low 

tal-low 

yel-low 

pil-low 

sor-row 

wid-ow 

wal-low 
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LESSON    34th. 

Note. — Besides  the  error  of  pronunciation  pointed  out  in  lesson  83vd, 
tbe;e  is»one  wh'ch  if  possible,  is  still  more  shocking.  It  is  the  intro- 
duction, at  the  end  of  these  unaccented  fi  >als  of  the  h'tter  r — that  un- 
happy letter  which  is  never  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  too  often  where 
it  ouijht  not  to  he.  Thus,  you.  hive  heard  .  eo  le  say:  "*as  v'ellaras 
gold  :"  "A  large  w  ud>-r  :"  "To,folter  a  person  :"  &c,  &c.  I  beseech 
y  .u,  dear  childrea;  not  to  follow  their  e   i  mple. 

I  will  go  to-mor-raw. 
He  felt  much  sor-roiv. 
This  walk  is  too  nar-voio. 
What  a  soft  \)\\-\ow. 
It  is  a  l'a\-\ow  deer. 
A  bow  and  ar-rotff. 
The  tube  is  hol-lrw. 
He  is  quite  s&\-\ow. 
As  ye\-ow  as  gold.- 
A  tall  \\*\}-\oiv  tree. 
May  I  bor-r^t^your  pen  1 
He  is  a  ve-ry  fine  lel-lw. 
¥o\-\o/c  me,  iJVy.ou  please. 
This  ap-ple  is  n\e\-\ou\ 
O-pen  the  win-d^//;. 
Shews  a  poor  w\<\-mv. 
^  I  see  y  ( )  u  r*  h  ad  -0  u\ 
Hear  the  ox  hel-kno. 
A  Ui\-\ow  can-die. 
Lend  me  your  wheel-bar- row. 
Do  you  like  rnai'-rw  1 
This  fish  is  a  min-noiO. 
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LESSON    35th. 

Note. — Ring  distinctly  the  i  n  g — do  not  slight  'the  E — give  to  each 
vowel  its  own  peculiar  sound. 

liv-ing       cliis-tor         thinks         per-fect       mouth 
cheeks      an-oth-er       love-ly        broth-er      round 

We  have  at  home  a  ba-by  boy, 
That  is  for  us  a  Wv-ing  toy. 
We  stop  all  play  to  hear  him  talk, 
And  clus-ter  round  to  see  him  walk. 
Our  moth-er  thinks  it  per-fect  bliss, 
His  ro-sy  mouth  and  cheeks  to  kiss. 
I  nev-er  yet  have  seen  an-oth-e/*, 
So  love-ly  as  my  ba-by  broth-er 


LESSON    36th. 


Note. — In  the  word  be-low,  it  is  not  the  last  syllable  that  is  apt  to  bo 
mispronounced,  but  the  first.  It  is  often  called  bul-low.  Take  care  that 
going  and  fly-ing  are  not  robbed  of  their  g's. 

Tbe  words  of-ten  and  glis-len  are  pronounced  of-fen  and  glis-sen. 
Catch,  not  ketch.    Pretty,  not  pur-ty.      White,  not  wife. 

riv-er  bathe  oth-er  glis  ten 

go-ing  •     catch  mark-et  mor-row 

be-low  fly-ing  pret-ty  steam-boat 

peo-ple  la-den  cot-ton  would 

col-or  ought. 

1.  Let  us  go   and  take  a   walk  on   the 

banks  of  the  riv-er.  How  cool  and 
clear  the  wa-ter  looks,  and  how  I 
would  like  to  bathe  my  hands  in  it ! 

2.  Here  comes  a  lit-tle  boat,  with  two 

men  in  it.  The  oars  make  a  sweet 
sound  as  they  fall  in  the  wa-ter. 
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3.  Let  ns  fol-fow  the  boat;  for  the  men 

do  not  row  ver-y  fast,  and  we  can 
keep  pace  with  them. 

4.  One   man   rows  the   boat,   w7/ile   the 

oth-er  holds  a  large  net  in  his  bauds, 
.5.  Now  he  throws  the  net  in  the  riv-e?*, 
and  ho  !  see  how  the  drops  of  wa-ter 
gtis-ten  in  the  sou. 

6.  These  men  are  gq-ingto  catch  fish  to 

take  to  mark-et  t.o-nior-row. 

7.  Now    the/'e.  comes  a  boat    from    the 

o-ther  way  that  has  a  sail.  This 
boat  has  but  one  man  in  her. 

8.  See  the  shad-ow  of  the  sail  in  tb*> 

wa-ter  be-low..  The  wa-ter  looks  as 
if  it  were  blue.  That  blue  co-lor  is 
the  s h  a- d o  w  of  the  sky . 

9.  Can  you  read  the  name  of  the  sail  boat 

as  she  pass-es  by  \  I  can  see  it  quite 
well. 

10.  Yes,  I  see  it  too.     She  is  called  the 

"Jfly-ing  Ar-z-ow."  YVhat  a  pret-ty 
name  lor  a  boat-;  but  she  ought  to 
be  a  ver-y  fast  boat  to  bear  such  a 
name.    - 

11.  Si\e  is* a  fast  boat.     I  have  seen  her 

run  a  race  with  oth-er  boats,  and  win 
it  too. 
12    Now   comes  a  huge  s{:eam-boat  that 
puffs  and  blows   and   makes  a  great 
noise. 
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13.  She*  is   full    of   peo-ple,    and  she   is 

larden  with  cot-ton  and  coal.  She 
is  call-ed  "The  Swan."  That  too  is 
a  ver-y  pret-t.y  name  for  a  boat. 

14.  Have  you  ey-er  seen  a  Swan  ?    it  is 

a  large  wAite  bird  k  ith'  a  long  neck! 
The  Swan  can  swim 'in  the  wa-ter, 
as  well  as  fly  in  the  air.  It  looks 
ver-y  pret-ty  in  the  wa-ter. 
1.5.  It  makes  its  nest  of  grass,  leaves  and 
stout  sticks,  and  its  eggs  are  large, 
and  white  as  snow. 

16.  If  I  had  a  park,  I  would  have  a  pond 

in  it,  where  T  would  keep  a  pair  of 
Swans,  and  some  gold  and  silver  fish. 

17.  And  what  else  ^ouldyou  like  to  have 

in  your  park? 

18.  I  would  like  to  have  fine  old  trees  to. 
•  shade  my  lawns,  and   wild  deer  to 

run  a- bout  un-der  my  trees.         .  : 


LESSON    37th. 

Nora. — TWa  lesson  Is  full  of  those  troublesome  P.'s  thai  reqni-e  -o 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  ouf  children  who  ar<>  trying  not  only 
to  read,  but  also  to  speak  well. 

The  word  "  fas-ten*'  is  i  renounced  fis-sen. 


dai-ry 
cov-er 

Sal-ly 

fas-ten 

churn 
dash-er 

cream 
wood-en 

plat-ter 
drink 

sup -per 

work-ed 

tu-lip 

1.  Let  us  go  in-to  the  dai-ry.  We  keep 
ali  our  milk  and  cream  in  the  dai-ry 
in  large  glass  milk-pans,  that  keep 

3     the  milk  ver-y  pure  and  sweet. 
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2.  Tne  Pans  look  quite  nice  all  in  a  row- 

on  the  shelf;  and  so  do  the  tin  pans 
which  aunt  Sal-ly  uses  when  she 
goes  out  to  milk  the  cows-. 

3.  Aunt. Sal-ly  is  ver-y  bu-sy  now  for  she 

is  just  go-tug  to  churn.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  churn  but-ter  my-self. 

4.  It  is  quite  worth  your  while  to  learn. 

Aunt  Sal-ly  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  it  is  done. 

5.  Aunt  Sal-ly  has  made  but-ter  for  us 

ev-er  since  I  was  a  lit-tle  girl ;  'and 
she  is  proud  ofher  skill  in  the  dai-ry, 
for  her  but-ter  is  ver-y  nice. 

6.  First  you  see  that  she  pours  her  cream 

in  to  the  churn*  After  that,  she 
puts  in  the  dash-er ;  and  then  she 
drops  the  cov-er,  and  fas-tens  it. 

7.  Now   she  toss-es  the  cream  up  and 
^    down  in  the  churn,  and  she  will  go 

on  to  toss  it  so  for  half  an  hour. 

8.  This  churns  the  milk,  and  makes  the 
butter  rise.  Pray  aunt  Sal-ly,  let 
me  churn  for  a  lit-tle  while,  I  am 
sure  I  can  do  it  just  as  you  do. 

9.  Well  Miss,  take  the  dash-er;  but  you 

Juust  be  brisk,  and  churn  fast,  or  else 
the  but-ter  will  not  come. 
]  0.  When  the  but-ter  is  made,  I  will  take 
it  off  with  my  dash:er,  and  put  it  on 
a  wood-en  plat-ter. 
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11.  Then  I  will  work   out  all   the  milk  ; 
•   af-ter  thai,  I  will  mix  some  fine  salt 

with  it,  and  roll  it  up  in  a  ball. 

12.  And   the  last  thing  1   do,  will  be  to 

print  it  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  in 
my  dai-ry,  urn-til  you  want  it  in  the 
house  for  sup-per. 

13.  Aunt  Sal-ly,  now  that  the  put-ter  is 

out  of  the  churn,  will  you  give  us  a 
drink  of  your  but-temmlk  1 

14.  Yes  Miss,  I  will.     Now  you  see  that 

l  have  work-ed  all  I  he  milk  out  of 
my  but-ter,  and  it  is  as  yel-low  as 
gold. 

15.  So  it  is,  both  firm  and  yel-low;  and 

see  it  has  the  print  of  a  tu-lip  on  the 
top. 

16.  How  I  long  for  a  taste  of  the  sweet, 

fresh  but-ter. 

17.  Wait  a  while  Miss,  and  you  shall  taste 

as  much  of  it  as  you  liker 
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PART    FOURTH. 


The  words  both  of  the  lessons  and  exercises,  will 
now  be 'longer  and  more  complex.  Words  of  two 
syllables  will  abound  ;  and  they  will  contain  more 
letters  than  those  hitherto  presented. 

But  it  will  be  found  noon  examination,  that  the 
same  words  beinsj  again  and  again  repeated,  the 
alphabetic  difficulties  will  be  no  greater  (in  propor- 
tion) than  before. 

Compound  words  &s  "but-ter-fly,  but-ter-milkK 
him-se!f,"  &c,  will  be  almost  as  familiar  to  the  eye 
in  their  compound  as  in  their  simple  form.  /They 
will  not  be  considered  therefore,  as  presenting  any 
new  difficulties  to  the  learner. 

The  lessons  in  Part*Fourth  are  not  strictly  pro- 
gressiva. Some  are  lessons- of  revision,  and  some 
are  designed  to  rest  the  minds  of  the  little  learners 
and  to  amuse- them. 


LESSON     3Sth. 

>'ote. —    Ring  tlie  i-u-g. 

fly-ing       see-ing       plav-ing  ring-ing 

dy-ing       put-ting    be-ing  beat-ing 

•going       kiss-ing     secd-ing  writ-ing 

do-ing        eiv-ing       work-in^  dash-ino* 

eat-ing      will-ing      read-ing  bark-ing 

try-ing      los-ing        sit- ting  mew-ing 

look-ing   grow-ing    spell-ing  pud -ding 

com-ing    moni-ing  telling  sing-ing  * 
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rid-ing      jutnp-ing  talk-ing 

buy-ing     talk-ing  kill-ing 

mend  ma  run-ning  fell-ing 

faty-ing      tak-ing  lov-inrg 

eve-ning  -'cook-ing  hop-ping      smok-ing 

bet-ting     rain-ing  draw-ing      hang-ing 

mak-ing    run-ning  driv-irig        bend-ing 

walk-ing    read  ing  push-iug      ly-ing 


sell- 

ing 

-ing 

lend 

-ma 

cry- 

ing 

LESSON    39th. 
EXERCIi 

. — This  F.xe  •'■' 
sound  of  the  fin  1  i-  iu  the 

,  advantag  •• 

1.  I  have  been  play-irig  on  the  flute. 

2.  He  is  fly-ing  his  Kne  kite. 

3.  He  was  ariv-ing  a  cart. 

4.  He  is  grow-iog  to  he  quite  civ-il. 

5.  They  were  tell-ing  him  a  sto-ry 

6.  The  poor  young' girl  is  dy-ing, 

7.  1  am  go-ing  to-mor-row  to  town. 

8.  You  are  do:ing  noth-ing. 

9.  What  a  ver-y  nice  pud-ding. 
JO.   The  hoys  are  all   run-ning. 

11.  But  the  men  are  walk-ing. 

12.  I  was  put  ting  on  my  blue  coat. 

•13,  They,  were  play-ing  in  the  old  barn. 

14.  The  eliurch  bell  is  ring-ipg. 

15:  He  was  huy-ing  some;  white  su-ga/\ 

16.  Why  was  JSu-san  mend -ing  her  dress  ? 
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.17.   The  boys  were  sing-in  a  "Pixie." 

18.  He  was  lend-irig  out  mon-ey. 

19.  Frank  is  beat-ing  Kis  dram. 
'20.  He  was  wash-ing  his  hands. 

2 1 .  We  were  t ry-i  ng  to  learn  our  les-sons. 

22.  He  is  com-ing  home  to-mor-row. 

23.  You  are  los-ing  your  time 

24.  The  flowers  are  grow  in  of. 

25.  The  new  ser-vants  are  work-ing, 

26.  Em-ma  was  kiss-ing  her  ha-By, 

27.  Torn  is  sit-ting  in  my  "new  arm-chair. 

28.  John  is  un-der  the  tree,  read-ing. 

29.  Are  you  spel-ling  the  word  po-lite  ! 

30.  He  Was  tel-ling  the  truth. 

31.  The  house-dog  is  bark-ing: 

32.  Those  boys  are  talk-ingof  me  and  you. 

33.  Our  old  black  cat  is  mew-ing. 

34.  They  were  ta-ki  ng  dinner. 

35.  I  was  fil-ling  the  large  brown  jug. 

36.  She  was  cry-ing  for  her  moth-er. 
"37.   He  was  ri-ding  on  a  bay  horse. 

38.  Tiu>y  were  eell-ihgpears in  the  mark-et 

39.  These  girls  are  sew -in  g  for  the  poor. 
40    Paul  is  at  home,  writ-ino  a  let-ter. 

41.  That  poor  old  man  is  eat-ing  his  sup- 

per, 

42.  I  was  look-ingoutofthe  front  win-dow 

43.  I  was  not  will-ing  to  bor-rowndol-lar. 

44.  I  saw  her  shop-ping  this  morn-ing. 

45.  Shall  I  see  you  at  home  this  eve-ning  ? 

46.  The  rain  is  fall-i-ng  ver-y  fast. 
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LESSON    40lu. 
CB  I  LD'  s    PB  A  YER. 

fatli-er  teach-ers  play-mates 

pray-ers  thought 

Farther,  hear  my  voice,  I  pray, 
Make  me  a  good  child  to-day. 

Let  me  all  my  teachers  mind, 
And  to  my  play-rnates  too  be  kiftd. 
If  an-y  one  is  rude  to  me, 
May  I  not.  rude  to  others  be; 
Arid  when  at  night  my  p,rayexs I  say, 
To  thank  'i  hee  for  Thy  cure  to-day, 
"O!   may  I  feel  my  heart  to  bl? 
From  thought  and  deed  ofe-vil  free. 


LESSON    4 1st.         ' 

FOR  THE  PINAL  OW. 

w  r"  of   •'.  and  in  thfaj  lesson, 

the  word  po-ta-tobs  ;  dp  a 
I>o  not  pi.  i, 
Do  a»t  Blight  Ihe  on-ly  no    C<n\w.         / 

ap-ples  jui-cy  Rob-ert  mo-ment 

bas-ket  "  wal-mvt  po-ta-toes  ga-ther 

ground  Ion  ger 

1.  Ma-ry,  can  I  bor-row*  your  white 
shawl?  1  wish  to  go  and  pay  a 
vis-it  to  lit-tle  blind  Willie.'; 

2.  Poor  fcl-low  !     Lie  is  not  on-ly  blind 

but  sick   too  ;  and  his   moih-cr  is  a 
wid-ow  who  \\w<  si  en  much  sor-row. 
She  is  ver-y  poor,  and  Wil-lie  is  her 
-ly  cWd.    • 
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3.  I  will  take  him  some  pears  and  some 

mel-low  ap-ples  in  my  pret-t.y  lit-tle 
wil-Iow  bas-ket. 

4.  See  how  finejhese  ap-ples  are  !  They 

are  yel-low  as  gold,  and  they  are 
sweet. and  jui-cy  too. 

5.  Be-fore  you  go,  let  us  run  down  to 
#ie  wil-low  grove  to  see  Frauk  shoot 

1        his  bow  and  ar-row. 

6.  Here  is  a  nar-row  path  that  leads  to 

the  grove,  and  is  sha-ded  by  wal-nut 
trees. 

7.  Do  wot  gath-er  the  nuts   that  have 

fal-le'n  to  the  ground  ;  they  are 
hol-low  and  good  for  noth-ing. 

8.  I  see  your  shad-ow  in  the  path  as 

as  we  walk  a-long.  It  does  notjook 
like  you  at  all".  It  is  much  lon-ger 
than  you  are. 
9.,  Now  that  we  come  to  an  o-pen  space 
our  shad-ows  change  their  shape. 
This  is  our  large  green  mead-ow 
where  our  cat-tie  graze.  Hear  that 
old  ox  how  he  beHows. 

10.  And  see   that  fine   dun  cow  with   a 

bell  on  her  neck.  She  is  the  best 
cow  we  have  ;  and  aunt  Sal-ly's  but- 
ter is  all  made  from  her  rich  milk. 

11.  Here  is  old  Robert  with  the  wheel- 

bar-row  full  of  new  sweet  po-ta-toes.  \ 
*He  has  just  dug  them  up. 
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12.  Give  us  some,   do  Rob-ert,   and  we 

will  take  them  with  us  to  roast*for 
our  lunch. 

13.  We  are  too  late  to  see  Frank  use  his 

bow  and  ar-row.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  wil-low  grove,  so  we  must 
turn  our  steps,  and  go  home. 

14.  I  will  stop  for  one  mo-ment  to  get 
the  po-ta-toes  and  then  I  will  fol-low 
you. 

15.  Come  quick  Ma-ry  ;  I  see  Ma-ma  at 

the  window  call-ing  us.     She 
the  wil-low  bas-ket   in   her   hands, 
full  of  ap-ples  a«y^  pears. 

16.  How  glad  poor  Wii-lte  will  be  v. 

we  give  them  all  to  him.  I  wish  he 
could  see  how  pret-ty  they  look. 


LESSON     42nd. 


mon-ey  ri-fle  jack-et 

bought  ground  han-dle 

sol-diers  sup-port  .  ev-e  rf 

1.  Frank  had  some  mon-ey  given  to  him 
a  few  days  a-go^hehas  bought  a 
drum  with  it,  and  is  try-ing  to  learn 
to  play  on  it. 

2.  He  struts  a-bout  the' house,  beat-ing  it, 

un-til  ev-e-ry  bod-y   is   tir-ed  of  the 
sound  of  a  drum. 

it    ■  '  a 
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3.  He  had  a  sol-dier  cap  and  jack-et,  a 

lit-tle  sword  and  a  real  gun,  which 
his  un  cle  gave  him  last  week. 

4.  So  Frank's  moth-er  says  that  as  all 
boys  long  to  han-dle  guns,  Frank 
shall  learn  to  use  his-with  skill;  and 
ver-y  soon  his   un-cle  wiYl  take  him- 

.  to  hunt  in  the  woods,  where  Frank 
will  shoot  ducks,  lairds,  and  wild 
tur-keys. 

5.  But  just  now,  Frank  thinks  much 
more  of  play-ing  sol-dier  than  hunt- 
er. He  does  not  know  which  he 
likes  best,  his»un  or  his  drum.  * 

6.  His  fath-e^  drills  him  ev-e-ry   nigjbt 

after  tea,   and    he    thinks    him-self 
quite  a  man  when   pa-pa   calls  out : 
"Or-der    arms;"    "sup-port    arms;" 
.     "ground  arms" 

7.  But  Frank   must  not  lose   too  much 

time  in  beat-ing  his  drum,  or  play-ing 
the  sol-dier ;  if  he  does,  he  will  nev- 
er knew  his  les-sons. 

8.  It    is  far   better   for  lir-tle    boys  to 

lea/n  to  read  and  write,  and  make 
sums,  than  to  beat  drums,  wear  sol- 
dier caps  and  drill. . 
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LESION     43rd. 

spring  fa-mous  bright  gent-ly 

bigh-er  swoops  mounts  plen-ty 

un-winds         sil-ver  speck 

1.  Now  the  sweet  springtime  has  come. 

a-gain,  we  will  walk  out  up-on  the 
green,  and  see  the  boys  come  from 
all  pa?ts  of  the  town  to  fly  their 
kites. 

2.  Ed-gar  has  a  fa-mous  kite  as  tall  as 

him-se]f.  It  is  called  the  J'Fal-con." 
Let  us  watch  Ed-gar  and  his  "Fal- 
con/7 to  see  if  she  is  as  fine  as  her 
name. 

3.  Yes,  she   goes  well.     She   darts  up 

in-to  the  sky   like   an  a/ -row,  grnd 
seems  as  if  she  were  leap-ing  for  joy, 
"  .     all  a-lone  in  the  clouds   that  are  so 
far  a-bove  U9. 

4.  Now  Ed-gar  draws  her  in,    and  she 

makes  a  swoop   down  like  a  real 
fal-con  dart-ing  up-on  li*is  prey. 
5w^-way  she  goes  a-gain  flying  right 
and  left,- and  ri-sing  fast  and  faster, 
un-til  she  is  quite  out  of  sight. 

6.  Let  us  noV  go  and  wafch  Har-ry's 
kite.  She  is  caHed  the  ■  'Lone  Star," 
and  she  has  a  large  sil-ver  star  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  o-ther  her  name. 
Her  col-ors  are  red  and  blue.   . 
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7.  Gome  Har-ry,  let  her  go.  .  See  how 

she  sails  up  high  and  high-er  in  the 
air  while  Har-ry  un- winds  the   cord 
.  that  holds  her.  '  See  how  she.  darts, 
from  side  to  side,  and  how  gay  and 
bright  her  long  tail  looks. 

8.  I  think  if  I  had  a  kite   with  such  a 

fine  tail,  I  should  call  her  the  <kR 
Bow."     But  let  us  fol-low  the  sports 
of  the  "Lone  Star." 

9.  Now   she  mounts    a-gain    as  if  she 

woulcf reach  the  skies,  and  she  looks 
so  small  that  we  can  nolong-er  see  her 
shape,  size,  or  col-or.  She  looks  like 
aht-tle  dark  speck  in  the  sun-shine. 

10.  Bat  Har-ry  is   go-iftg  to  bring  her 

down,  He  will  let  her  play  a-bout 
»  in  the  air,  where  we  can  all  see  how 
pret-ty  she  is  ;  and  in  a  ino-ment  or 
two,  you  will  see  Ed-gar  com-ing 
a-long  with  the  "Fal-con." 

11.  Now  when  the  -boys  have  shown  off 

their  kites  to  all  the  oth-erboysonthe 
green,  they  will  take  them  in  gen*4y ; 
wind  up  the  cord,  .and  carry  them 
home  to  rest  un-til  the  next  bright  day . 
12*  And  when  there  is  plen-ty  of  wind 
to  bear  them  up,  the  "Fal-con"  and 
the  ''Lone  Star",  will  be  up  in  the 
,  clouds  a-gain  ;  and  per-haps  we  may 
bring  a*  'Rain-bow"  to  fly  with  them. 
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Note. — Po  not  mumble,  either  in  reading  or  speaking,  but  separate 
your  s\  y   Bound  you  uttei  may   be  distinctly  heard. 

Lei  us  nave  n\ ,.  \  ow  e  9,  no:   one.  • 

Be  crv  e'ul  oi  he  ows.  and  ings.    Aspirate  the  H's,  andomit 

none  of  the  little  words. 

The  word  Duty  must  be  pronounced  Durti/.  It  is  neither  dooty  nor 
jooty. 


gar-den 

bis-cuita 

wash-ed 

hun-giy 

skirt 

o-range 

tur-tle 

piteh-er 

brought 

spill-ed 

broth-ers 

troub-lc 

1.  What  have  our  lit-tle  girls  been  do-iog 
all  the  niorn-ing,  while  their  broth- 
ers were  fly-ing  kites  ? 

2.  We   have   been   play-ing   with    our 

dolls  ;  jump-iog  the  rope,  and  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  gard-en 
walks,  till  we  are  iboth  ti?*-ed  and 
hun-gry. 

3.  Ro-sa's  doll  came  to -take  tea  with 

mine  ;  so  I  went  and  brought  out 
my  chi-na  tea-set,  and  my  lit-tle  sil- 
ver spoons  that  aunt  Ma-ry  sent  to 
me  on  my  birth-day. 

4.  Aunt  Sal-ly  gave  us  some  cake,  some 

bis-cuits,  a  pitch-er  of  milk  and  some 
white  su-gar  ;  and  we  went  to  the 
gar-den  for  o-range  leaves  to  make 
tea. 
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5.  Ro-sa-s  doll  spill-ed  some  milk  on  her 

dress,  but  1  wash-ed  it  out  for  her. 
When  the  dolls  had  tak-en  tea,  we 
wash-ed  and  wiped  all  the  tea-things 
and  put  them  a-way. 

6.  And  what  else  did  you  do  Ro-sa,  af-ter 

that?     Af-ter  tea,   A-my  and  I  put 
on  our  bon-nets,    and  went  out  on 
the  grass-plot  in   front  of  the  hou&e' 
to  jump  the  rope. 

7.  When  we  were  tired -of  that,  we  ran 
"down  the  gar-den  as  far  as  the  fish- 
pond, to  look  at  the  gold  and  sil-ver 
fish,  and  the  pret-ty  green  tur-tle 
that  seem  to  be  so*  hap-py  iri  the 
wa-ter. 

"  ,8.J  While  we  were  lopk-ing  at  the  fish 
swim-ing  in' the  pond,  my  doll  fell 
in  the  wa-ter-  I  was  so  sor-ry  that 
I  be-gan  to  *cry  ;  but  A-my  went  to 
old  Tom,  who  came  with  his  rake, 
and  fish-ed  her  up  by  the  skirt  of 
her  dress. 
9,  Poor  doll !  I  hope  she  was  not  hurt 
Ro-sy  !  \  Not  much  ;  but  as  she  is  a 
'  ciw-ing  doll  we  let  her  ci*y  a-while 
af-ter  her  cold  bath,  and  then  we 
put  a  night-gown,  on  her,  and  sent 
her  to  be/d. 

10.  Why  did  you  send  her  to  bed,  Ro-sa, 
if  she  was  not  hurt  ?  Was  her  dress 
too  wet  to  wear  ? 
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11.  Yes  Ma'am,  it  was  ;  and  it  came  out 

of  the  wa-ter  full  of  green  moss,  aiRl 
^bad-ly  torn.  But  we  hung  it  be-fore 
the  fire  to  dry,  and  aunt  No-ra  is 
mend-ing  it  now  for  me.  When  the 
dress  is  mend-ed,  we  will  take  the 
doll  out  of. the  bed. 

12.  I  am  glad   to  bear  that   A-my  has 

ta-ken  good  care  of  the  poor  doll.  I 
hope  that  she  will  aKvays  be  kind 
to  those  who  are  in  troub-le. 

13.  In-deed  A-mjMlid  all-  that  she  could 

for  my*doli  ;  but  still  I  feel  bad-ly 
when  I  think  how  she  might  nev-er 
have  come  up  a-gain,  if  un-cle  Tom 
had  not  fish-ed  her  out  for  me. 

14.  And  I  think  Ro-sa,  that  when  you  go 

to- feed  the  sil-ver  fish  a-gain  with 
A-my,  you  had  bet-ter  leave  your 
fine  wax  doll  in  the  house.  Will  you 
come  in  and  take  din-ner  with  us 
now? 

15.  I  thank  you  Ma'am  ;  but  my  moth-er 

told  me  to  comeback  to  din-ner, 
and  I  can  not  stay. 

1 6.  That  is  right  Ro-sa.    It  is  your  du-ty 

to -mind  your  moth-er;  but  you 
must  ask  her  to  let  you  come  to  dine 
with  us  to-mor-row  ;  and  be  sure  to 
bring  the  doll,  that  we  may  know 
how  she  feels  af-te.r  her-duck-insr.  • 


U 
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LESSON    45th. 

Sant-a-Claus     Christ-mas         ber-ries  -,'      an-noy 
nois-y  per-son  peo-ple         El-len 

brought  ex-cept 

1.  El-len,  come  and  tell  me  what  Sant- 
a-Claus  brought  you  on  Christ-mas 
day..  If  you  have  been  a  good 'girl 
all  the  year  loner  vou  must  have  some 
pret-ty  things. 

2.  I  have  some  ver-y  pret-ty  toys  in-deed. 

Sant-a-Claus  brought  me  a  large 
wax  doll  with  blue  eyes  that  roll  up 
and  down  ;  a  chi-na  tea-set  with  a 
gilt  edge;  two  chairs  and  a  doll 
wash-stand. 

3.  Sant-a-Claus    gave    a    great    man-y 

things  to  Lou-is  too.  He  brought 
him  a  chest  of  tools,  a  huge  foot- 
ball, some  books,  and  a  t>ag  full  of 
mar-bles  • 

4.  Lou-is   is  ver-y   fond   of  a  game  of 

mar-bles,'  and  he  plays  well.  He 
has  a  pop-gun  too,'  which  he '  fills 
with  chi-na  ber-ries,  and  pops  at  the 
cat  and  the  dog. 

5.  Chi-na  ber-ries  can  not  hurt  the  cats 

and  dogs,  but  Lou-is  must  take  care 
that  he   does   not  pop   real  guns  at 
-     Dash  and  Min-ny,  or  he  may  lame — 
e-ven  kill  them. 
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G.  Poprguns  and  drums  ae  nois-y 
things;  no  one,  I  think,  en-joys 
them  except  hoys,  who  seem  to  like 
no  games  or  sports  hut  nois-y  ones. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  so  fond  of 
noise. 

7.  Boys'  games  .  an-noy  a  sick"  per-son 
still  more  than  one  who  is  vvejl ;  so 
that  a  good  boy  will  not  pop  guns, 
no/'  heat  drums,  if  a  sick  per-son 
should  be  ney, 

8.  When  peo-p(e  are  in  pain,  noise 
makes  them  su  f-fer  still  more  ;  and 
no  mal-ier  how  wild  or  how  fond  of 
play  a  good  child  may  be,  he  will 
be  (jui-et  in  a  house  where  an-y  one 
is  «sick. 


LESSON    46th. 


bu-sy  du-ties  graced  care-less 

world  '-dai-ly  morn-ing        prom-ise 

wa-king  kneel  pray-er  truth-ful 

The  sun  is  up,  and  day  has  gome 
And  all   the  air  is  rife 
With  stir  and  hum  of  bu-sy  world 
Just  wa-kinp-  up  to  Hie. 


o 
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Be-fore  I  to  my  du-ties  go 

My  first  and  dai-ly  care 

Shall  be  to  kneel  be-fore  my  God, 

To  say  my  morn-ing  pray-er. 
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I'll  beg  his  grace,  that  I  may  not 
Be  care-less,  rude  or  wild  ; 
And  promise  him  that  I  will  be 
A  good  and  truth-ful  child. 


LESSON  *  47th. 

Note. — jro  not  pay  pur-ty,  but  prct-ty.    Vo   not  say  bus-idea,  but 

be-side  ;  do  uot  say  caut,  or  ca-art,  but,  cart. 

pret-ty  plen-ty  lov-ing  cMl-dren 

be-side  pen-pie  du-ring  begging 

al-ways  friend  -liap-py  wish-ing 


1.  All  boys  and   girls  love  New- Year's 

day,  for  dur-ing  Christ-mas  week 
they  get  more  pret-ty,  things  than 
on  all  the  days  of  the  year  be-side. 

2.  Drums,  guns,   carts  and  balls  for  the 

boys;  and  dolls,  books,  tea-sets  and 
oth-er  toys  for  the  girls. 

3.  How  fine  the  house  looks,  full  of  gay 
gifts  in  that  hap-py  week !  How 
bu-sy  Ma-ma  and  the  cook  are, 
mak-ing  mince  pies  and  plum  cake  ! 

•  4.  And  how  the  chil-dren  run  in  and 
out,  begging  for  a  tart  here  and  a 
su-gar  plum  there  ;  wish-ing  that  it 
wej*e  time  to  eat  up  all  the  good 
things,  yet  eat-ing  good  things  all 
,  day  long. 

»  '  '     — 
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5.  But  at  last  comes  the  day,J,he  New 
^  ear's  day.  No  one  lies  late  in  bed 
oft  that  morn-ing ;  for  ev-e-ry  young 
heart  is  lull  of  hope,  and  of  joy,  both 
gone  and  to  come. 

G.   The   front  door  al-waya  stands  wida^ 
o-pen  ;   and  peq-ple  drive  a-bout  the 
streets,  and  pass    in  and   out  of  the 
house  all   day. 

7.  Cake  and-  wine  are  plen-ty,  and 
while  Ma-mas  and  el'-der'  sis.-ters  sit 
in  the  par-lor  in  their  new  silk  dres- 
ses, the  fit-tie  folks  are  hav-ing  a  gay 
time  all  o-ver  the  house. 

8.  But  the  whole  world  is  not  glad  on 
New  Year's  day.  Some  peo-ple 
have   lost   dear,   dear  friends ;    and 

•  some  have  lost  dear  lit-tle  boys,  and 
girls,  who  just  one  year  be-fore,  were 
as  gay  as  you. 

9.  Now  they  are  in  the  grave,  where 
those  who  lov-ed  them  in  this  world, 
will  nev-er  see  them  more. 

10.  1  >o  you  not  feel  ver-y  sor-ry  for  the 
lit-tle  girl  whose  dear  pa-patlied  last 
week,  while  you  were  all  so  hap-py 
with  your  toys  and  su-gar  plums'? 

11.  Poor  child  !  Think  of  her,  and  of 
her  poor  moth-er ;  and  thank  God 
i'or-  all  the  joys  that  you  still  have, 
andHry  to  be  good  and  to  love  Him 
who  i>-ives  you  all  things. 


»■     •  = 
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12,  And  when  with  lov-ing  eyes  you  look 

up-on  your  own  Father  and  moth-er, 
beg,  of  God  to  help  and  bless  the 
wid-ow  and  her  poor  child. 

13.  And  if  in  your  own  life,  you  shouM 

come  to  lose  those  whom  you  love, 
you  may  be  sor-ry,  but  you  mjj^t 
nev-er  feel  an-gry  that  they  are  ta- 
ken from  you;  for  God -is  Our 
Fath-er,  and  he  .does  all  things  well. 


,  LESSON  "48th. 

' 

the  .ox: 

pa-tieht 

plod-diDg 

do-eile 
ligbt-er 

mas-ter 
on-ward 


1.  Patient,  mild,  and  plod-ding  ox 
Chews  his  cud  and  on-ward  walks, 
Drags  a-long  the  dus-ty  road 
Man-y*  and  man-y  a  heav-y  load. 

2.  Be  thou  like  him  meek  and  mild, 
Still  and  do-cile,  lit-tle  child  : 
For  a  light-er  yoke  is  thine, 
And  thy  Mas-ter  is  divine ! 
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LESSON     49th. 
ON  THE' FINAL  I  N-G. 

Note. — Pronounce  the  R's  the  own,  and  the  inrfs.  Say  a-cross, 
not  ue-crost :  ?/<-'<  to,  not  bul-ow  :  mo-ment,  not  mo-mum  :  scar-Let, 
not  bka.-a-lut  :  white,  not  ivite. 


a-cross 

al-most 

hold-ing 

hap-py 

be-low 

Bes-sie 

ter-rier 

per-liaps 

mo-rnent 

curl-ing 

kit-tea 

sup-pose 

J  en-nie 

■* 

1.  The  blue  bi/'d  is  fly-in  g  a- cross  the 
riv-er.  I  see  the  shad-ow  of  his 
wings  in  the  wa-ter  be-low.  How 
pret-ty  he  looks  !  He  seems  to  sail, 
not  to  fly,  his  wings  are  so  still ! 

2.  Where  do  you  think  he  is  going  now  1 
0  Is  he  fly-ing  home  to  his   nest,  or 

go-ing  to  look  for, food  for  his  young 
ones  I 

3.  Per-haps  one,  per-haps  trie  oth-er ; 
or  he  may  be  on  Jy  ta-kingan  aiding 
in  the  sky.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
be  a-ble  like  him  to  go  far  up  in-to 
the  clouds,  and  look  down  up-on  the 
world  be-low  me. 

4.  I  should  feel  so  safe  all  a-lone*  a-bove 
the  woods,  the  wa-ter  and  the  land  ; 
I  would  feel  as  if  noth-ing  could 
catch  me  up  there. 

5.  But  that  pret-ty  bird  is  ver-y  far 
from  be-ing  safe  where  he  flies. 
Sup- pose  a  hunt  er  should  come  by, 
would  you  think  him  quite  safe  1 

a  ■  n 
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6.  No,  poor  fel-low,   I   did  not  think  of 

that.  But  I  hope  he  will  get  home 
with-out  be-ing  hurt.  He  is  al-most 
out  of  sight  now.  How  I  fear  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  ri-fle.in  these 
woods  ! 

7.  So  do  I.     I  would  be  sor-ry  for  our 

pret-ty  blue  bird  were  he  to  be  shot. 
But  we  can  not  stay  to  see  his  fate, 
for  we  must  go  home.  It  is  too 
warm  for  a  long  walk  to  day. 

8.  Warm    Ma-ma  1     I   find    the  woods 

ver-y  cool  and  I  think  I  could  quite 
make   up  my  mind  to  stay   in   them 
the  whole  day. 

9.  Yes  my  dear,   this  grove  is  cool*  and 

the  trees  give  us  shade  from  the 
sun's  rays;  but  when  we  shall  have 
left  the  woods,  and  have  to  walk  in 
the  dusty  town,  you  too/will  find  it 
warm. 

10.  Let  us  go  by  this  cool  lane.     It  will 

take  us  to  the  street  in  which  we 
live.  It  will  be  a  1  it-tie  lon-ger  than 
the  o-ther  road,  but  it  will  be  more 
sha-dy. 

11.  Now  we   are  al-most   at  home,   and 

in-deed  I  am  not  sor-ry,  for  I  be-gin 
to  feel  ti-red.  I  am  thirs-ty  too,  and 
must  have  a  glass  of  wa-ter  as  soon 


as  we  get  in  the  house. 
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12.  There  is  Bes-sie  un-der  the  wil-low  tree 

in  the  yard.  She  has  a  book  in  her 
hand.  Come  here  Bes-sie,  and  let  us- 
see  what  it  is  that  you  are  read-ing. 

13.  Dear   Ma-ma.   I  am  read-ing  a  nice 

book  thatTa-pa  has  just  bought  for 
me.-  It  has  a  sto-ry  in  it  a-bout 
Su-san  Price  and  her  pet  lamb. 

14.  Yes:    that   is   in-deed    a  good  book 

Bes-sie.     When  I  was  a  lit-tle  girl  I 
-  was   ver-y  fond  of  read-ipg  the   sto- 
ries in   it,  and  I  am  glad  that  Pa^pa 
has  bought  it  for  you. 

15.  But  come  in  the  house  now.  Lit-tle 
Jen-ny  has  come  to  see  you  with  her 
new  doll.  She  has  blue  eyes  and  curl- 
ing hair,  and  she  is  dress-ed  in  a  fine 
scar-let  silk  with  a  white  lace  o-ver  it. 

16.  And  Har-ry   is  with  her,   hold-ing  a 

ter-rier  dog  in  his  arms.  The  dog  is 
bark-ing  at  our  gray  kit-ten,  and 
the  kit-ten ~is  mew-ing  at  the  dog. 

17.  They  are  talk-ing  to  each  oth-er, 
Ro-ver  is  tel-ling  Min-ny  that  he  is 
most  hap-py  to  see  her  this  morn-ing. 
I  won-der  if  Min-ny  knows  wh#t' 
Ro-ver  is  say-ing  to  her. 

18.  Per-haps  she  does  ;  we  can  not  tell ; 

but  if  they  were  both  dogs,  or  both 
cats,  I  sup-pose  that  Min-ny  would 
know  quite  well  what  Ro-ver  says 
to  her. 
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LITTLE    JENN-Y. 

Jen-ny 
seat-ed 

learn-ing  -        stu&ied           o-cean 
pray-er             pen-si  ve          dar-ling 

1.   Little 
ta-ble 
moth- 

Jen-ny  was  seat-ed  be-fore  a 

learn-ing     a   pray-er.       Her 

er   was   near    her,    with    her 

•     o-pen  work-box,  sew-ing. 

2.  Af-ter  hav-ing   stud-ied  for  a   great 

while,  the  lit-tie  girl  looked  hap-py 
be-cause  she  had  made  out  all  the 
words  of  her  pray-er  with-out  help. 

3.  She  bent  o-ver  her  book,  and  seem-ed 

to#grow    pen-sive.     Then,    rais-ing 
%  her  pret-ty  curl-y  head,  and  turn-ing 

to  her  moth-er  she  said  ; 
\.  "Dear   Ma-ma,  who  made  the  sil-ver 

moon   and    the  stars   that  shine   at 

night  in  the  sky  ?" 
,5.  God,  my  child,  our  Fa-ther  who  lives 

be-yond  the  sky,  made  them. 
6.  And  the  dear  lit-tle  birds,   and   the 

gay  but-ter-fries  that  I  love  to  chase 

on  the  lawn  ;  and  the  shy  deer  that 

run  a-way  when  I  want  to  come  near 

them ,  did  the  Good    God  make  all 

these  too  ? 
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10. 
11. 

12. 


He  did  my  dear,  child.  God,  our 
Farther,  made  all  things  that  grow, 
and  all  things  that  live ;  both  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  wide  and  deep 
o-cean,  o-ver  which  the  great  ships 
sail. 

"Do  you   not  love    GotLver-y  much 
Ma-ma?"     asked  lit-tle  Jen-ny.    * 
"Yes    in-deed,    Jen-ny,     said      her 
moth-er.     ''I    love    God    a-bove    all- 
things  for  it  is  God  who  has  giv-en 
me  ail  the  things  I  love,  and  a-mong 
them  a  dear  lit-tle  girl,  who  does  all 
she  can  to  please  me." 
"Ma-ma/'    ask-ed    Jen-ny,    her  ejes 
full  of  tears,  "am  I  that  lit-tle  girl  ? 
Yes  dear  child,  you  are,  and  I  thank \ 
God  for  the  sweet  gift  He  made  me, 
when  He  gave  you  to  me. 
"1  am  glad  Ma-ma,  that  God  gave  me 
to   you;    1  shall  al-ways  love   Him 
with  all  my  heart,  and  I  will  try  to 
be  a  good  girl,  so  that  He*  may  love 
me  and  make  me  as  good  and  kind 
as  you  ar<fco  me." 

Trans,  from  the  French  or  Blanchard.— A.  V.  C. 


*= 
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LESSON     51st. 
CRADLE.  SONG. 

{From  the  "Idyl's  of  the  Sea,1') 

BY   TENNYSON. 


What  does  lit-tle  bird-ie  say 
In  her  nesfrat  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fly,  says  lit-tle  bird-ie, 
Moth-er,  let  me  fly  a-way. 

Bird-ie,  rest -a  lit-tle  long-er, 
Till  the  lit-tle  wings  are  strong-er, 
So  she  rests  a  lit-tle  long-er, 
/Then  she  flies  a-way. 

What  does  lit-tle  ba-by  say     • 
In  her  bed,  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Ba-by  says  like  lit-tle  bird-ie,  • 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  a-vgy. 

Ba-bysleep-a  lit-tle  long-er, 
Till  the  lit-tle  limbs  are  strong-er 
If  she  sleeps  a  lit-tle  long-er, 
Ba-by  too,  shall -fly  a-way. 
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LESSON    52nd. 
LITTLE    ALFRED. 


Al-fred. — Ma-ma,  I  am  go-ing  to  get 
my  book  to  read  my  les-son  to  you.  If 
I  read.it  well,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 

Ma-ma. — I  will  give  you  a  lit-tle  book, 
with  your  name  up~on  it  in  gold  let-ters, 
and  it  shall  be  full  of  ver-y  pret-ty  sto-ries. 

Al-fred.— I  will  take  your  pret-ty 
book  , Ma-ma,  and  thank. you  for  it  too  ; 
but  the/e  is  some-thing,  if  you  will  give 
it  to 'me,  that  I  would  rath-er  have  than 
all  the  books  in  the  world. 

Ma-ma. — What  is  it  child  ? 

Al-fred. — My  moth-er's  kiss. 

Trans,  from  t;;k  French  of  Blanc  hard. — A.  V.  C. 


LESSON     53rd. 

LITTLE    LOUIS. 

(Little  Louis  is  walking  in  the  ti  'her.) 


Lou-is. — "Ma-ma,  dear  Ma-ma  step. 
Here  is  a  poor  boy  that  holds,  out  his 
hand  and  asks  me  for*  bread. 

Ma-ma. — Poor  child  !  He  is  note-ven. 
as  old  as  you  are,  my  soil  What  shall  I 
-do  for  him  I 
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Lou-is. — You,  dear  Ma-ma  1  You  can 
do  a  great  deal,  but  he  asks  me,  be-cause 
he  sees  that  I  am  a  lit-tle  boy  like  him- 
self.    Let  me  do  somerthing  for  him  1 

Ma-ma.— Well  child,  what  will  you  do? 

Lou-is.— If  you  will  give  me  now  all 
the  pock-et  mon-ey  you  al-low  me  for 
one"  whole  week,  then-- 

Ma-ma  (opens  her  purse.)- — Here  it  is. 

Lou-is.— Dear,  good  Ma-ma,  thank 
you.  Here  poor  lit-tle  boy  take  it,  it  is 
yours.  Car-ry  it  home  to  your  moth-er 
and  give  it  to  her  to  buy  bread  for  you. 

Ma-ma.: — And  take  this  too ;  and  now 
fol-low  me  to  my  home,  "and  when  we 
get  there,  I  will  give  you  a  bask-et  of 
clothes,  and  go  with  you  lo  see  your 
moth-er. 

Lou-is. — And  may  I  go  with  you  Ma- 
ma, may  I  go  with  you  X 

Ma-ma. — rYes,  my  dear  child,  you  shall 
go  with  us. 

Lou-is. — -Oh  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,  that 
I  must  run  Be-fore  you ;  I  can  not  walk. 

What  joy  it  is  to  be  a-ble  to  give  to 
the  poor!  How  ea1sy  it  is  to  feel  glad, 
when  like  lit-tle  Lou-is  we  are  good ! 

Ibid.— A.  V.  C. 
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LESSON     54th. 

THE    BOY    AND    TIIE    CALF. 

cber-ry 
dart-e-d 
.seat-cd 
par-don 

tur-iiip            sc-rious             blush-cd 
cab-bage        spoil-cd            im-just 
chcw-iug        iner-cy              beg-geck 

m 


1.  A  boy  was  cnce  sent  tonvatch  a  caff 
that  was  feed-ing  on  a  grass-plot  near  his 
fath-er's  gar-den.  The  boy  sat  down  in 
the  shade,  and  be-gan  to  look  about  him. 

2.  Not  far  a-way,  he  spied  a  fine  cher- 
ry tree,  la-den  with  ripe  cher-ries.  vrhe 
cher-ries  look-ed  so  rod  and  so  sweet, 
that  the  boy's  mouth  be-gan  to  wa-terfor 
a  taste  of  them. 

3.  So  he' left  the  calf,  and  dart-ed  off 
to  the  tree,  where  he  seat-ed  him-self  on 
one  of  its  limbs,  and  was  soon  bu-sy  pick- 
ing and  eat-ing  the  fruit. , 

4.  TJie  calf,  left  to  do  just  what  it  lik-ed 
best,  ran  offal-so;  it  broke  in-to  the  gar- 
den, trod  down  the  beds,  and  ate  as  man-y 
tur-  nip  and  cab-bage  leaves  as  it  pleas-ed. 

5;  When  the  the  boy  was  tir-ed  of  eat- 
ing cher-ries,  he  look-ed  at  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  calf;  and  see-ing.that  it 
had  gone,  he  came  down  in  great  haste 
to  find  out  where  it  was. 


n 
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•  6.  There  it  was  in  the  garden,  hav-ing 
a  fine  time  to  be  sure!  Cluite  as  well 
pleas-ed  ehew-ing  raw  tur-nip  leaves,  as 
the  boy  had  been,  eat-ing'  sweet  ripe 
cher-ries. 

7.  You  see  then  that  the  boy  and  tne 
calf  .had  both  been  do-ing  the  ver-y  same 
thing;  both  run-ning  off  from  the  place 
where  they  should  have  staid. 

3.  But  the  boy  did  not, stop  to  think  of 
that.  He  was  so  an-gry  that  he  ran  to 
the  poor  calf,  caught  it  by  its  tail,  and 
heat  it  with  a  great  cru-el  stick. 

9.  His  fa-ther  who  wascom-ing  out  of 
the  house,  saw  all  this.  He  felt  sor-ry  to 
see  his  son  in  a  pas-sion;  but  he  was  a 
wise  man,  as  well  as  kind.  So  he  did  not 
beat  his  boy  as  the  boy  had  beat-en  the 
calf,  but  he  came  up  to  him,  and  took  the 
stick  out  of  his~hand. 

10.  He  look-ed  sad  and  se/rtons  while 
he  spoke.  "Myson,"  said  he,  "who  is  to 
blame  for  the  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
my  gar-den,  is  it  you,  who  have  rea-son, 
and  know  what  you  do,  or  is  it  this  dumb 
beast,  who  has.  no  thought  of  right  or 
wroho-. 

n 

11.  "Do  you  think  that  you  have  an-y 
more  right  to   fol-low  your  whims,  than 
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ihis^poor  calf  that  was  left  to  your  care? 
IF  be  has  eat-en  my,  tur-hips  aud  spoll-ed 
my  beds,  is  it  not  your  fault  ? 

12.  JIow  then  can  you  show  so  lit-tle 
mer-cy  to  a  brute,  when  your  awn  sin  is 
so  great  1" 

13.  The  boy  blush-ed  and  hung  his 
head;  for  he  felt  that  "he  had  been  both 
cru-el  and  un-jusr.  With  his  eyes  full  of 
tears,  he  beg-ged  his  fa-ther's  par-don.    • 

Trans,  from  the  German  of  Krummacher — A.  V.  C. 
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PAET    FIFTH 


(Mttfa. 


These  lessons  will  be  found  valuable  ;  -for  many 
children  learn  to  write,  and  write  well,  long  before 
they  are  able  to  decypher  their  own  writing. 

By /being  taught  to  read  script  before  imitating, 
it,  children  will  take  a  double  interest  in  their 
writing  lessons  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  familiarity 
with  the  shape""  and  meaning  of  the  characters, 
will  make  them  less  difficult  of  imitation.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  lessons  in  script  are 
but  the  repetition  of  other  easy  lessons  in  Part 
First. 

It  is  suggested  that  they  be  read  at  intervals, 
while  the  children  are  going  through  the  first  four 
partg  of  the  Reader. 
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ALPHABETS 

COMPARED 

• 

Roman.  Italic.         Script. 

Roman.       Italic.        Script. 

A 

A 

■&iy- 

a 

a 

a . 

B 

B 

&g 

b 

b 

y 

C 

C 

'& 

c 

c 

0 

D 

B 

m 

d 

d 

V 

•E 

E 

& 

e 

e 

6 

F 

F\ 

— * 

f 

f 

/' 

Hi 
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ALPHABETS   COMPARED. — (Continued.) 


Roman.  Italic.         Script. 


G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 
R 

S 
T 
U 
V 

w 

X 

Y 

z 


G 

II 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

JY 

/> 
P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

If 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

z 


of 


M 


7/ 
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P 

P 

q 

9 

r 

r 
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s- 

t 
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u 

u 

V 
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w 
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cum. 


T&e  lessons  in  script  are  shorter  than  the  read- 
ing lessons ;  because  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
repeat  them.  One  lesson  at  a  time," therefore, "will 
suffice  for  a  large  class. 


'A.'-      :  A    J     # 

i/i  n 


a.  fr  c^a  e  '/  a  n,  '6  / ' n>  % 


o  fi 


(7/    V  4    /  U 


It-  2£A 


LESSON     1st. 


(S/lid  cat 


ve  tat 


6%S< 


/ 


ei  fian 


e  man 

%e  mat 


G/ou  t 


s?& 


14  aatiA 

t'-i  an?i 
ca/i 


<2/ne  end 
Q$-  zue/c 


:: 
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0    LESSOR  2d. 


Grot*  nee 
set  foe 

Q/nc  nau 
$e  wax 
te,  cut 

Q/ne  oat 


LESSON  3d. 


Qwuu  cut 


LESSON  4th. 


Q/ne  4uy> 


f?e  act 

ne  ice  < 

G$u  Slat 
&£  vat 
et  taTt 


Greet  Act 
G^fue 
QvCu  em. 


n  e 

Q///e  tea 
Greet  tea 
Q/Ae  vee 


c  cat 


Q/Ac  feafo 


c  tan 


at 


&{»  e//i 
Q7/?e  tea  \ 
&£  /ac/ 

&c  oat 
&cn  azt/t 


14  vaa 
&€cai. 
&on  afee 
Greet  mafe 


• 
et  % 


Greet  inn 


K; 
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LESSON    5th. 


icz 


va 


fa 


caz 

41Z 


iaz 


caz 


A 


az 


'CZZ 


feaz 
an 


?/iaz 
taz 
ezz 
ecn 


LESSON    6th. 
Jixut  me  to  vea. 


~e&  a  vaa-aoa. 


a/ze 


eat 


oaz 


uzn 
vaa 


j  man,  (4  cm. 
fe/  me  aw  eaa. 
Qs  dee  a  fat  fw&- 

(2fee  me  zea  cczza. 

■ 

l&ne  vou  can  wn. 
^^9 at  me  ?nan  can  not. 


X' 


=X 


to  .        ■  =a 
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Q/   nzau  fiat  on  mu  cafe. 
„  ££z)o  not    fiat    me  cat   on 
me  vea. 
Q//ie^J//i  id  on  me.  toa. 
Q/ne  dan  nad  -jet. 
Jz£at  feed  Sofe  on  Me  tan. 
Q/ne  cav  fiad  aw  a  fie  en  et. 
G/ne  co-ha  *ate  tne  nay. 
JtZat  mu  tdu\  en  me  vaa. 
Qf  dee  tee  vee  en  me  ait. 

Jz&at  nid  nat  on  tfre  tog. 

<  a 

!&at  me  fteu  en  me  vox. 
Q/  dee  a  /ty  on  did  nat. 
Q/ne  tea  td  en  me  cafe. 
Q/  dee  me  ve&  ada. 


If? 
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LESSON  7th. 
.  &£  tec/  vtza. 

(5$  /tne  cow. 

&t >  new '  dUe. 

&€.  ma  *e/a®d. 

'~&£  uom  aoa. 

Q/ne  fijn=?zet. 

(3%n  oan  foee. 

Q/de Ma=faee. 

(Dm  feeaz,=foee. 

O/ne  tau  &mfe. 

ffz7 


&€  azezi  cat. 


&£ aood vou. 
&C  vac/  acvi. 
G€  aeefo  we 
GS  feel  w>mv. 
Gyoez,  aot(/u4n. 
&€n  o/a  aoat. 
G€  new  /o 


■;■*    LESSON  8th. 
&6  tame  vita* 

&€  nuae  ox* 

Q/ne  new  moon* 

@%ez  doM  neat* 

6/ne    vacfc \aooz* 

ez  new  wood* 


G€n  out  cazt* 
&o  new  wntfe. 


&£  wax  aot 
&£  toaa  oyianti 
Q$  Aea  tcfe* 
GS  zat=tzafe. 
©€tea  .zo^e* 


e  tAicie  4/<>u> 
&cfdt  mien* 
(Dm  vmn  nam, 
&£  tona  aau* 
&£  feoov  aoa* 
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LESSON     9th. 

sri/cyca  dnat  me  cacn  dcoi  r 
Gy  daw  a  Aoo i,  came  oca  man. 
G/U-l  /ooC  and tea  die  doze.  « 

^u.0  oy  me  uie,  my  deal: 
Q/ daze  not  go  cut  to=day. 
Q/  feat  me  wend  and  lain. 
Q/  dee  a  nuae  veal. 
Q/  ce/i  t&y  'cazd ' *oi  /{ei. 
^Q,iue  me  a  nice  ztfie  heat. 
Qs  nave  Coin  ?ny  neiv  ca/ie. 
tylca  Aave  rtuzt youl  aim,  @P  feai. 
^t$ut  mid  iviccdoon  cute  you. 
Qs  nave  jeen  nim;  ne  id  a  meie  voy, 
(&  wi/c  ve  neze,  tot  a  yeait 
€/Ceie  c'da~ta/f,  c/d £'i  {tee, 
<£//ud  id  a  tale  oca  cock. 
&/te  nad  a  fiooz  fazm.     ~ 


n 
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LESSON    10th. 
.  Q/nid  not  /ize  wiwtain  vow/ace. 
Q/ne  cazt  id  now  m  me  mite. 
@r  witc  not  nazm  youz  zed '  viza. 
&%eze  id  a  yazd '  o-faood '  wni/i*GOzd.- 
Q/  c/cc/  not  neaz  one  wozc/  mat  nedaia*. 
Q/  neaz  me-  tdzee   odi  dead  6az&. 
tylou  madt  cuzv  youz  oceav. 
&z)o  not  mazft youz  new  voo&. 
Or  neaz  me  cazn  dina. 
Q/  daw  nim  /iczo  ^ne  daic. 
Q/nid  id  douz  micd. 
Q/,  dee  a  dtaz  en  me  d&y* 
Qf  can  not  cuzi  my  naiz  faddy, 
(§7Le  wiccnet  natm  a  wozm. 
Q/   ivi/c  uzae  nim    to  ao  it. 
Os  am  duze  mat  you  did  it. 

a '   ■       ■     >        ■■  -=====% 
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LESSON     11th.      • 

Q/   daw  a  tatc ??ian  co?ne  into  ouz  yazd, 
<3/Le  n  ad  egad,   meat,  and name  ifez  da/e. 
(§/te  nad a  Ziaiz  0/ due/id,  and  dome  tea/. 
(§7t4  ne/d  a  gun  in  Ai<>  nand,   and  nad a 

'      aame=6aa . 
&cj  nad  veen  to  nunt  in    tne  woodd  toitn 

aid  dca. 
&L6  dnet  a    dine  vacn    tt'day,     oat  te/t  it 

at  /tome.  .  ' 

Q/Yext  ween,  ne  wit t  nave  dO??ie  o/'it  doi  date. 
C/ne  oi  tne  viidd  ne  nad  dnot,  wad  a  dove. 
Q/   do  not  Know  now  &?iy    one  can  At'//  a 

dove.. 
Qs   once  nad  a  dove  in  a  caae,  Cut  Qs  did 

not  nee  A  aim. 
Qs     we?it  to  aive    nim food,     and  did  not 

anut  nid  cage. 
<k/Ce  dteiv  out,  ouz  eat  daw  nim,     and  ate 

.  my  Siooz  dove. 
QSfcw  Q/  d>on  at  oizdd  in  tne    tieed,   /at 

do  not  widft  t<?  caae  tnem. 

&         ■  =« 
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LESSON    12th. 


Ton?i  nad  todt  did  tine  c/oa. 
J&ut   ne  nad  a  neio  ftite,  did  au\ 
to  turn. 


&rne    too  ft    ninj>  to  a  to?/=d/io/i, 


ou- 

/icm-a  cazt  a/<io. 
Octant  j*  t<ezy  nine/  to  me  too  ;    due  aave 

me  a  zoax  (/o/c. 
Qvoy  c/oa'  nad  afazd    /uiiz,    anaf  duy.  oaie 

eued.  * 

Q/   Aave  ?naa/e  nez  a    Simd :  x/iedd  anc/  a 
ia.ee  ca/ie. 
•    J2$at  Q/   do  not  cov-^nez  ad  mucd    a#  Q/ 


ao  my  faze/. 


id  do  tame    tnat  ne 

nana*. 
%o/ie  n»  tvi/i  dtna     foz  wou;    Sie  often 


y    fetyou.; 


dinad  *ot  nie. 


&2/o  you  /me  oiia/d?  Q/  do,  and  Q/  /ove 
to  noeat  me?n/  in  ?nu  nanaf. 

Q/  tove.mu  cizc/  too  macA to  ddat  dim/  uk 
in  a  caae. 


U- 
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•Qs   /rt  /inn/  uve  c?i/    an   oau  /zee  tnat  id ' 

c/c\ic  oy.  my  zoozn. 
///en  Q/ca///un>.  ■/  tn,  an(//r/td 

niy  none/* 
>  n    Qs   /  /   fu'wy   ne    toad    wc/a 

■    anr/  &ny, 
&/at  now  ne  no/ad  itA  ni*  lead  fbi   vie 

to    '/(-It  AcTTl/ '. 


LESSON-    13th.  ' 

.G?£  vezy  aocd / //ate.      Q/Ce    Juayf    we/t  on 
O/czn-e  good  free/.  t/e  /ate. 

(S/t/*  name  id  JStt&e*  (i//e    tooz/td    at    me 
©//e-  can  '  not  enoo/.  om. 

Gi/Ae  /azA o/ue  a&y.Q/nJb  id  a  tony  taoe. 
Q//e  o<y  aunt  oeom.  Q/t    id  a  vezy    p^/ 
<§/Cez  tar  at  viae  et  foot. 

<§/ne  o/etmati*.  viol) S%e  jt/ayd  a  tune. 
Q/nat  id  veiy  tzue.    \^c/oa>  ate    too  wi/c/. 
G^/ie  next  too?n.  \&oe  nao/  Aid  aae. 

k'&A^d  o/ofi^  not duitme.^^ou  matt  i/o  it. 
Qsl  id  ad  v&cfc  a  j  dor  t. 


% 
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LESSON"   14th. 
e  aave  me  a  Sizwie.      * 

@r  wi/ijizove  it  to  you. 

Q/did  a/ue  zvi/t  not  me/%,- 

Q/de  aazd  acoom  o* niant. 

QSc  zicd  zufry  una, 

Qs£  vcty  diad  zoo/. 

&s£e  t&icc  zu»  me  day. 

Q/   nave  a  new  woom. 

toad  mac/e  a  dude. 

?net  did  doom, 
t  zvoze  a  /onyfiiume.  •  . 


me. 


'16  zode  id  in  6  Zoom. 
,<§r  4ee  a  diooA  o/'  waz. 
Q/ney  mac/e   a  du/ie  cjf 
@r  ivi/i  not  due  me  odd  man. 
(§yce  came  deze' too  toon. 
Q?v  zicd  d/ue  died diedd. 
@r  zoic  ?ny  doo/i  ait  day. 
Q/did  14  a  tude  doy. 
<§/cete  id  me  den  zoodt. 


M 
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LESSON     15th. 


THE    BOIT 


Qs    line  to  tfiin  a    nammma  toA, 
Q/  line  to  zun  ant/  tcic  mu  fiooh. 
Qtzm/  tn.en  to  tnzow  on  nian.    my  va/i 
Q/o  eaten,  it  ai  Q/  tee  it  /aw.  „ 

Qtna7   (y'f-   Q/  fove    wiia   aa??ie6     to 


/jrnen'  dcnooc  id   ovez  fez  tne  aay. 

Q/  /me  to  zic/e,  to  nant,  to  fij-n, 
Owna*  veiu  vez?/  o/t  Q/   witn  i 

Q/nat  Q/  a  man  nad ' atown  to  ve, 
Q^tnd '  tueze  /zom  tatn*  /oi  evei  /zee. 
Q/  tninni  a  /e/ioto  na*  men  /unt 
f/^ne?i  ne  aetd  to  ve  twentu=on'e. 


X< 


n 


94!  CHAUDRON'S  SECOND  HEADER. 

LESSON     16th. 

THE  ,aiHL. 

Qs  cine  m?t  nee  A,   my  toy  4,  my  c/ofi, 
Q^one/  tove  my  vizd :  vut  moltt  oJ  a/c 
Qa  cove  my  cittfe  didtei   OAit/f, 
&fly  dijtez  mat  coved  vne  do  we//.\ 

@r  cove  my  /atne?!<t  voice  to  neaz", 
(§rt  dounc/d  tiue  ?ruidio  i?i  mu  eat, 
ssnen  tada  /ond '  wozc/d-  ne  nc'ddcd  me, 
Q€hd '  tea<>  me  a  yood ycic  to  <£?. 


Q^na"  (9/  @f fej  titat  @f  am  Mdt, 
fynen  tnotnez  nudfted  me  to  zedt, 
O^trid '  do/tc?f  dc'nad  o£  anye/j  winy* 
QAnat  dne/tei  me  jfzom  evt'c  minyd. 


\ 
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MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 


2  times    1  iye 

2" 

3  times  .  1  arc 

3 

i    1  are     4 

2  rimes    2  arc 

4 

3  t  i  . 

. 

4  times    2  are      8- 

2  times    3  are 

6 

3  times    3  are 

4  times    3  are    12 

2  times    4  are 

8 

•3  til 

12 

4  tmea    4  are    16 

2  times    5  are 

10 

3  til 

15 

4  times    5  are    20 

2  times    G  are 

12 

3  tim<  a 

es    6  are    24 

2  times    7  are 

14 

3  times    7  are 

21 

4  times    7  are    28 

2  times    8  are 

3  times    8  arc 

4  limes    8  are    32 

*  2  times    9  arc 

18 

3  times     . 

27 

4  rimes    9  arc    36 

2  Mines  10  are 

20 

3  times  l 

-  10  are    40 

2  times  11  arc 

22 

o  ti 

*  times  i 

4  rimes  11  are    44 

2  times  12  arc 

24 

are'  48 

5  times    1  are 

5 

6  times    1  are 

6 

\  7  times    1  are      7 

s    2  are 

10 

(3  times    : 

12 

7  times    2  are    14 

5  times    3  are 

15 

•9      ' 

18 

7  times    3  are    21 

5  time*    4  are 

20 

6  timed    4  arc 

24 

7  times    4  are    28" 

6  times    5  arc 

25 

G  times    5  are 

30 

7  times    5  are    35 

6  times    G  are 

30 

(j  times    6  arc 

36 

7  times    6  are   42 

5  times    7  arc 

35 

G  tiim  a    7  arc 

42 

7  times    7  arc    49 

6  times    8  are 

40 

6  times    8  are 

48 

7  times    8  are    56 

5  times    9  are 

4.5 

6  times    9  are 

54 

7  tlm^s    9  arc    63 

5  times  10  are 

50 

C  times  10  are 

60 

7  times  10  are    70 

5  times  11  are 
5  iinm<  12  I  re 

To- 

6 times  1,1  are 

7  times  11  are    77 

go 

G  times  12  arc 

72 

7  times  12  are    84 

8  times    1  are 

8 

9  times.  1  are 

9 

10  times    1  are    10 

S  times    2  arc 

16 

9  times    2  are 

18 

10  times    2  are    20 

i    3  are 

24 

9  times    3  are 

27 

10  times    3  are    30 

8  times    4  arc 

32 

9  times    4  arc 

36 

10  times    4  are   40 

S  timas    6  are 

40 

9  times    5  arc 

45 

'  10  times    5  are    50 

8  times    G  alfc 

4S 

9  times    G  are 

10  times    6  arc    Co 

8  tames    7  are 

56 

9  times    7  are 

63 

are  .70 

|           s    8  a'?C 

64 

9  times    8  are 

72 

10  times  "8  arc    80 

8  times    9  are 

72 

9  times    9  arc 

81 

10  times    9  arc    90 

8  times  10* are 

80 

9  times  10  are 

90 

10  times  10  are  100 

8  times  11  arc 

88 

9  times  11  are 

99 

10  times  11  arc  110 

8  times  12  are 

96 

9  times  12  arc 

10  times  12  are  120 

11  times    1  arc 

11 

12  times    1  aje 

12 

13aimcs.  1  are    13 
13TTmc3    2  arc    26 

11  times    2  arc 

1% 

12  times    2  are 

24 

11  times    3  are 

12  times    3  are 

3G 

13  times    3  are    39 

11  times   4  are 

4L 

12  times    4  arc 

48 

13  times    4  are  .  62 

11  times   5  arc 

55 

12  times   5  are 

60 

13  times    5  ar<5    65 

11  times    6  are 

M 

12  times   6  are 

72 

13  times    6  are!  7^ 

11  times    7  are 

77 

12  times    7  are 

84 

13  tunes    7  are    91 

11  times   8  are 

88 

12  times   8  afe 

96 

13  times    8  are  104 

11  tmies  .9  are 

09 

12  times    9  are 

108 

13  times    9  are  117 

11  times  10  are 

110  , 

,  12  timeslO  arc 

up 

TT2, 

13  times  10  are  130 

11  times  11  are 

121 

12  times  11  are 

13  times  ll  are  113 

11  times  12  are 

132 

12  times  12  are 

144 

13  times  12  are  15G 

N.  B.— The  Division  Table  is  the  Multiplication  Table  reversed. 
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ADDITION    TABLE. 


1 

and 

1 

are 

o 

9 

and 

1 

are 

3 

3 

and 

1 

are 

4 

1 

an  d 

2 

are 

3 

o 

and 

2 

are 

4 

3 

and 

<> 

are 

5 

1 

and 

3 

are 

4 

2 

and 

3 

are 

5-, 

3 

and 

3 

are 

6 

1 

and 

4 

are 

5 

9 

and 

4 

are 

6 

3 

and 

4 

are 

7 

1 

and 

5 

«re 

6 

2 

and 

c 

are 

7 

3 

and 

5 

are 

8 

1 

and 

6 

are 

•7 

o 

•      i 

6 

8 

3 

and 

6 

are 

9 

1 

and 

7 

are 

8 

2 

7 

% 

3 

and 

7 

are 

10 

1 

and 

8 

are 

o 

a  D  d 

8 

are 

10 

3 

and 

S 

are 

H 

1 

and 

9 

are 

10 

2 

and 

9 

are 

11 

3 

and 

9 

are 

12 

1 

and 

10 

are 

11 

2 

and 

10 

are 

12 

3 

and 

10 

are 

13 

'   4 

■an  d 

1 

are 

5 

m 

and 

1   are 

6 

6 

and 

1  are 

7. 

4 

and 

a 

are 

6 

5 

and 

2  are 

7 

6 

and 

2  are 

8 

4 

and 

3 

a  re 

7 

5 

and 

3  are 

8 

6 

and 

3  are 

!) 

4 

and 

4 

are 

8 

5 

and 

4  are 

9 

6 

and 

4  are 

JO 

4 

and 

5 

a/e 

9 

5 

and 

5#  are 

10 

6 

au& 

5  are 

11 

4 

and 

6 

are 

10 

5 

and 

~6  are 

11 

6 

aud 

6  are 

12 

A 

a.nd 

7 

are 

11 

5 

and 

7  are 

12 

6 

and 

7  ^*e 

8  are 

13 

4 

and 

8 

arc 

12 

5 

and 

8  are. 

13 

6 

and 

14 

4 

and 

«) 

are 

13 

5 

and 

u  are 

14 

6 

and 

9  are 

15 

4 

and. 

10 

arc 

.14 

5 

and 

10  are 

15 

6 

and 

10  are 

10 

7  and  1  are     8 

7  and  2  are    "9 

7  and  3  are  10 

7.  and  4  are   11 

7  and  5  are  12 

7  and  6  are  13 

7  and  7  are  14 

7  and  8  ar»  15 

7  and  9  are  16 

7  and  10  are  17 


8  and 
8  and 
•8  and 
8  and 
8  and 
8  and 
8  and 
8  and 
8   and 


1  are  9 

2  are  10 
3 -are  11 

4  are  12 

5  are  13 

6  are  14 

7  are  15 

8  are  16 
9flpre  17 


8   and^lO  are  18 


9  and 
9  and 
9'a%] 


""and 
and 
and 
and 

and 
ami 


9    and 


are  "10 
are  11 
are  12 
are" 
are 
are  15 

7  are   16 

8  are  17 
■9  are  18 
10  are  19 


8 


10 

and 

Tare 

11 

11    and 

1 

are 

12 

32 

and 

1  are  13 

10 

and 

2  are 

12- 

11    and 

2 

are 
are 

13 

12 

and 

2  are  14 

10 

and 

3  are 

13 

11    and 

3 

14 

12 

and 

3  are  15 

10 

and 

•4  are 

14 

11    and 

4 

are 

15 

,12* and 

4  are  16 

10 

and 

5  ai*e 

15 

11    and 

5 

are 

16 

'12 

and 

5  are  17 

10 

and 

6  are 

16 

11    and 

6 

are 

17 

12 

and 

6  are  18 

10 

and 

7  are 

17 

It  and 
lrand 

7 

are 

18 

.12 

and 

%7  are  19 

10 

and 

8  are 

18 

8 

are 

19 

12 

and 

8  are  20 

10 

and 

9  are 

19 

11    and 

9 

are 

20 

12 

and 

9u.are;21 

10 

and 

10'.  are 

20- 

11    and 

10 

are 

21 

12 

and 

10  are  22 

■tt 
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